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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKs. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Lyrics of the Heart, with other Poems. By 
Alaric A. Watts. With Forty-one Engray- 
ings on Steel. Longmans. 

Christmas with the Poets; a collection of Songs, 
Carols, and descriptive Verses, relating to 
the Festival of Christmas. From the Anglo- 
Norman period to the present time. With 
Illustrations, by Birket Foster. Bogue. 

TuxsE beautiful volumes demand an elaborate 
notice, which we hope in our next number to 
be able to give them. Meanwhile we only 
say, that while they form most graceful Christ- 
mas gifts, they contain such permanent at- 
tractions as will make them always welcome, 
either in a drawing-room or library. 


The Kickleburys on the Rhine. By Mr. M. 
A. Titmarsh. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tris Christmas-eve: the season renewing the 
romise of peace on earth and joy to all men 
separ come round; and with it we hope 
for a revival of that hilarity which in the very 
tumult of its gladness buries the cares of the 

past behind the glitterings of the present. 
It is Christmas-eve: our picture-frames are 
edged with holly (blessed for ever be its dark- 
n leaves and bright-red berries!) ; and a 
ee. wide-spreading bunch of the mysterious 
mistletoe swings before our eyes. We have 
lived too far into this nineteenth century, and 
witnessed too much of its hard truths, its iron 
roads, and its steam-engines, to be supersti- 
tious ; but still we have a lingering regard for 
those days—back into which our memory goes 
most readily — when there was less of the 
practical and more of the poetical element at 
work, and when we looked at Nature through 
aveil, seeing her truths less clearly than we 
now do, but still beautiful in the picturesque 
dimness of that enchanted mist which covered 
all things. In virtue of that lingering regard 
for the past, we adhere to the ancient rule of 
cutting our holly at the latest hour, and no 
mistletoe bough crosses our threshold until 
the sun hath set, to rise, as we hope, in bright- 
ness on the Christmas morning. Fresh from 
— comes our holly, and the parasitic 
ugh has been cut as lately as possible from 
the oak on which it grew; and there they are, 
redolent of that beauty which the latest sun- 
am imparted, and of that sweetness which 
they caught from the mid-day breezes. Happy 
aces are around us; the young, looking a 
little forward, are speculating on the fun 
which, like a nest of eggs, is hatching in the 
mistletoe. Our yule log glows and crackles 
on the fire: everything is disposed for happi- 
ness. We hope all the world are at this 
moment enjoying as genial an atmosphere as 
that in which we live: the old, the middle- 
Sy and the young, are all disposed to be 
ed with everything, and by acclamation 
we are called upon to read aloud Mr. Tit- 
* marsh’s funny book, so humorously announced 
by the old parish beadle and bellman—‘ The 


t Kickleburys on the Rhine.’ 





The circle 1s 
formed around the fire, the pictures are 
shown to the children, and every one having 
resolved on some hearty laughter, we begin. 

Commencing with the departure of Mr. 
Titmarsh, and his friend Sergeant Lankin, of 
Pump Court, who coolly turns over the ex- 
tortionate cabman to his clerk, we proceeded 
and made our acquaintance on board the 
steamer with the company assembled. Captain 
Lancelot Hicks, whowas going to “the Whine,” 
and the all-important ‘great Lady Kickle- 
bury, of Pocklington Square, about whom Mrs. 
Perkins made so much ado at her last ball,” 
who wasaccompanied by her married daughter, 
Mrs. Horace Milliken, and Miss Fanny 
Kicklebury, with Mr. Horace, in the back 
ground, “ with a strap full of Murray’s Hand- 
books and Continental Guides in his keeping; 
and a little collection of parasols and um- 
brellas, bound together, and to be carried 
in state before the chief of the party, like 
the lictors’ fasces before the consul.” At the 
breakfast-table we were made familiar with 
the Countess of Knightsbridge taking her tea, 
breaking up little bits of toast with her slim 
fingers, and sitting between a Belgian horse- 
dealer and a German violoncello player. This 
“ gentle lady” is put in strong contrast with 
the coarse Lady Kicklebury. Thisparty, with, 
their several attendants, are all goimg to 
Rougetnoirbourg, and during the voyage we 
are treated to the toadying of Lady Kickle- 
bury,—the duplicity of the really interesting 
Miss Fanny, and a common want of honesty 
in all who appear in this vaudeville,—and 
here is the satirical Mr. Titmarsh constantly 
realizing Captain Hicks’s suspicions—that bold 
dragoon always fancying that our author is 
going to “ cawickachaw” him. 

We pass up the lazy Scheldt, and enjoy a 
very graphic sketch, @ 7a Vandervelde, of the 
scene, and eventually of the slim towers of 
the noble cathedral of Antwerp, soaring in 
the rosy sunshine. The littleness of humanity 
is shown to us in the airs of Lady Kickle- 
bury, and even in the determination of Lady 
Knightsbridge to “ go to the other inn,” when 
she finds that the husband-seeking mother 
has determined to “‘ go to the Saint Antoine, 
of course. Everybody goes to the Saint An- 
toine.” At Antwerp “ we do the Rubens’s,” 
as Lady Kicklebury says; “‘ we trudge from 
cathedral to picture gles,--oon church to 
church. We see the calm old city, with its 
towers and gables, the bourse, and the vast 
town-hall.” 

Lady Kicklebury is hurrying to Noirbourg 
to wean her son from his gay companions 
of the gaming-table. And she has “an ad- 
vantageous match for him in view—a lady 
not beautiful in person, it is true, but pos- 
sessed of every good principle, and a very, 
very handsome fortune.” 

We travel with our party by railway, “‘ we 
never stop till night, trumpeting by green 
flats and pastures,—by broad canals, and 
old towns,—through Liege and Verviers,— 





through Aix and Cologne, till we are landed 
at Bonn at nightfall.” At the Star Hotel we 
learn that everybody is on the Rhine. The 
ofticers of the Onety-oneth, and of the Greens, 
are there;—judges, council, and attorneys are 
“ going the Rhenish circuit,”—all England 
are flocking the one after the other, “ carry- 
ing our nation everywhere with us.” 

An hereditary legislator is our next new 
acquaintance. It is early morning, and the 
castled crag of Drachenfels rises before us, 
and ‘there is a young fellow drinking soda- 
water and oda already. He puts down 
his glass with a gasp of satisfaction. It is 
evident that he had need of that fortifier and 
refresher. He puts down the beaker, and 
says, ‘ How are you, Titmarsh? I was so cut 
last night. My eyes: wasn’t I! not in the 
least: that’s all.’ ”’ 

Mademoiselle de Reinech with her com- 
panion now appears on the scene, ‘ Laure’ 
and her ‘ Louise :’ ‘‘in one countenance con- 
ceit and tyranny; deceit and slyness in the 
other.” Titmarsh, addressing Miss Fanny, says: 

«« What a comfort it is to live in a country where 
there is neither insolence nor bankruptcy among 
the great folks, nor cringing nor flattery among 
the small. Isn’t it, Miss Fanny?’ 

‘‘Miss Fanny says, that she can’t understand 
whether I am joking or serious, and he? mamma 
calls her away to look at the ruins of Wigyinstein 
—you are toldin ‘ Murray’ to look at Wigginstein. 

*‘Lankin, who has been standing by, with a 
grin, every now and then, upon his sardonic coun- 
tenance, comes up, and says:— 

“«««Titmarsh, how can you be so impertinent?’ 

«*«Tmpertinent as how?’ 

“«The girl must understand what you mean; 
and you shouldn’t laugh at her own mother to her. 
Did you ever see anything like the way in which 
that horrible woman is following the young lord 
about?’ 

«««See! You see it every day, my dear fellow; 
only the trick is better done; and Lady Kickle- 
bury is rather a clumsy practitioner. See! why 
nobody is better aware of the springs which are 
set to catch him, than that young fellow himself, 
who is as knowing as any veteran in Mayfair. 
And you don’t suppose that Lady Kicklebury 
fancies that she is doing anything mean, or any- 
thing wrong? Heaven bless you! she never did 
anything wrong in her life. She has no idea but 
that everything she says, and thinks, and does is 
right; and no doubt she never did rob a church: 
and was a faithful wife to Sir Thomas, and pays her 
tradesmen. Confound her virtue! It is that 
which makes her so wonderful—that brass armour 
in which she walks impenetrable—not knowing 
what pity is, or charity; crying sometimes when 
she is vexed, or thwarted, but laughing never— 
cringing and domineering by the same natural 
instinct—never doubting about herself, above all. 
Let us rise, and revolt against those people, 
Lankin. Let us war with them, and smite them 
utterly. It is to use against these, especially, that 
Scorn and Satire were invented.’” 

Thus we are carried forward, and at last 
reach Rougetnoirbourg, “that pretty little 
gay wicked place;” and here Sir Thomas 
Kicklebury, with a red beard, which renders 
him “ scarcely recognisable by his own parent 
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and sisters, and the staring retainers of their 
house,” receives his family. Here Lady 
Kicklebury mistakes Mr. Higmore, of Con- 
duit-street, tailor, for Lord X, and after ex- 
claiming against the insolence of “that sort 
of people,” and “ the horrid gambling rooms,” 
she enters ‘“‘ Hades” herself, and “seeing a 
little Russian boy, a little imp, with the most 
mischievons intelligence and good-humour in 
his face, who was suffered by his parents to 
play as much as he chose, and who pulled 
bonbons out of one pocket and Napoleons out 
of the other, and seemed to have quite a 
diabolical luck at the table,” is induced to 
gamble. The result is, the great Lady 
Kicklebury loses all her money—quarrels 
with Mr. and Mrs. Milliken—calls her daugh- 
ter “a serpent child’—then confesses her 
folly in a very “harrowing scene” to her son 
Horace, and returns to England as quick as 
may be, without an accident except that of 
mistaking a little French milliner for Madame 
la Princesse of Mogador, and “if her lady- 
ship is not cured of hunting after great ens 
it will not be for want of warning.” 

Miss Kicklebury and Captain Hicks form 
an engagement, and turning back we must 
quote one other passage :— 

**And now let those who are too confident of 
their virtue listen to the truthful and melancholy 
story which I have to relate, and humble them- 
selyes, and bear in mind that the most perfect 
among us are occasionally liable to fall. Kicklebury 
was not perfect. I do not defend his practice. He 
spent a great deal more time and money than was 
good for him at M. Lenoir’s gaming-table, and the 
only thing which the young fellow never lost was 
his good humour. If Fortune shook her swift 
wings and fled away from him, he laughed at the 
retreating pinions, and you saw him dancing and 
laughing as gaily after losing a rouleau, as if he 
was made of money, and really had the five thou- 
sand a-year which his mother said was the amount 
of the Kicklebury property. But when her lady- 
ship’s jointure, and the young ladies’ allowances, 
and the interest of mortgages were paid out of the 
five thousand a-year, I grieve to say, that the 
gallant Kicklebury’s income was to be counted by 
hundreds and not by thousands; so that, for any 
young lady who wants a carriage, (and who can 
live without one?) our friend the baronet is not a 
desirable specimen of bachelors. Now, whether it 
was that the presence of his mamma interrupted 
his pleasures, or certain of her ways did not please 
him, or that he had lost all his money at roulette, 
and could afford no more, certain it is, that after 
about a fortnight’s stay at Noirbourg, he went off 
to shoot with Count Einhorn in Westphalia; he 
and Hicks parting the dearest of friends, and the 
baronet going off on a pony which the captain leat 
tohim, * * * Fanny was almost ready to tell 
fibbs to screen her brother’s malpractices from her 
mamma ; she cried when she heard of his mishaps, 
and when Sir Thomas went away, the good little soul 
brought him five louis, which was all the money she 
had ; for you see she paid her mother handsomely 
for her board ; and when her little gloves and 
milliner’s bills were settled—how much was there 
left out of two hundred a-year? And she cried 
when she heard that Hicks had lent Sir Thomas 
money, and went up and said, ‘Thank you, Captain 
Hicks; and shook hands with the captain so 
eagerly, that I thought he was » lucky fellow who 
had a father a wealthy attorney in Bedford-row. 
Heigh-ho! I saw how matters were going. The 
— must sing in the spring-time, and the flowers 

ud.” 

Mr. Titmarsh’s funny book is ended. We 
look around us—but lo! every face has an 
expression of seriousness! there is not a 
laughing eye in the group; not one of those 





rosy lips part to give expression to a note of 

leasure! Our room was warm and cheerful, 

ut a refrigerating influence has been diffused 
around it: all is chilling. We threw down 
our book, from an impression that it was 
unhealthy in its tone—that it was, indeed, 
as if its author really intended to describe his 
own feelings when he wrote thus :— 

‘* A heart which has never loved a tree or flower, 
but the vegetable in question was sure to perish 
—a heart worn down and sickened by repeated 
disappointment, mockery, faithlessness—a heart 
whereof despair is an accustomed tenant, and in 
whose desolate and lonely depths dwells an abiding 
gloom.” 

Through the dull mists rising from the dark 
recesses of the bosom which hides such a 
heart, Mr. Titmarsh certainly looks upon the 
world. This medium very strangely refracts 
humanity, and the good which is in man and 
woman is ever obscured by the over-bending 
of little follies, whose shadows are darkened 
until they appear as vices. The world is not 
so bad as it appears, and, depend upon it, its 
reformation is not to be secured by satirical 
railing. The Lady Kickleburys, with all their 
weaknesses, are not all selfishness; and the 
“lovely Fannys” are not for ever working 
with their mammas in the labour of catching 
husbands. 

To Mr. Thackery we would say—Dip not 
your pen—which you can wield with such a 
master-hand—in ink containing so much of 


gall; and instead of using pencils, of which 


the lead is blackened by sulphuret of antimony, 
employ the pure plumbago—delight us with 
descriptions of men and manners, with less of 
bitterness—and give us sketches, graphic and 
true in their lights and shadows, without un- 
natural darkness and consequent distortion. 

Mr. Thackery’s etchings are, of their kind, 
inimitable; there is a life-like reality about 
them, and in most of them a great amount of 
humour. “ My Lady the Countess” is a gem, 
the low-bred Lady Kicklebury being exhibited 
as truthfully as if na noms Li and “ We 
call these uglys, Captain Hicks,” is charming 
in the arch beauty of the two ladies, so dif- 
ferently expressed, and the que air of the 
Captain. But why, we would ask, give us 
the “German peasant maiden’”—because they 
are not generally so ridiculously ill-looking, 
any more than are the poe maidens of 
agricultural England? Why select the worse 
examples of human nature P 


The Moorland Cottage. By the Author of 
“ Mary'Barton.” With illustrations by Bir- 
ket Foster. Chapman and Hall. 

THERE are some critics who, like the ice 

caverns among the Jura mountains, become 

all the more cold and freezing in proportion 
to the warmth of the social atmosphere around 
them. Even the season of Christmas has no 
effect upon them, and they will review as 
sharply, and look as coldly upon the light 
airy novelettes of December, as upon the more 
pompous and three volumed novel, with its 
plots and counterplots, its dramatic scenes, 
and its pathetic narratives. The lively strain 
of the Christmas Carol, the sound of the 
Chimes, or the chirping of the Cricket on the 
Hearth, will have no effect whatever on their 
en. To us, however, it does > pr? hard to 
ring all the rigid, frigid, rules o criticism, to 
bear upon these little volumes; it is like 
counting the stamens on a wax flower, or dis- 
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cussing the architecture of a cork or ivo 
building. The gloominess of the external 
world which makes our Christmas Pleasures go 
delightful, increases the attraction of these 
stories ; and we owe thanks to Mr. Dickeng 
not only for what he himself has done in 
this way, and done so delightfully, but also 
for having set an example which, in some 
cases, has been most pleasantly carried out h 

y 
others. 

‘The Moorland Cottage,’ by the author of 
Mary Barton, may, perhaps, be placed beside 
the best of these theses tales. Waiving 
a few inconsistencies, the story is one of con. 
siderable interest, an interest, however, arising 
more from the bright truthful description of 
external nature and from the characters de. 
— than from any thing remarkable inthe 
plot. 

The scene opens at Combehurst, and the 
* Moorland Cottage,’ which stands in a basin, 
and apparently in a very unhealthy situation, 
is inhabited by Mrs. Browne, the widow of 
the late curate, Nancy, an old servant, and 
two children, Maggie and Edward. Edward 
is of a selfish arrogant disposition, which be. 
comes fully developed in after years. Maggie 
is one of the gentlest of the gentle, yet her 
character is full of strength and beauty. Her 
mother, who is dotingly fond of Edward, is 
quite incapable of appreciating her daughter, 
and seldom bestows on her a kind word or 
look. Then we are introduced to Mr. and 
Mrs. Buxton, the former a rich and worthy 
man, the latter a life-long invalid, with “her 
sweet resigned gentleness and quiet beauty.” 
They have a son named Frank and a niece 
Erminia, a bright lively creature, less earnest 
than Maggie, but quite as affectionate. From 
Mrs. Buxton the latter derived “ all the know. 
ledge and most of the strength of her ch 
racter. It is true, her mother had given her 
daily lessons in reading, writing, and arith 
metic; but both teacher and taught felt these 
more as painful duties to be gone through, 
than understood them asmeans to an end. The 
‘There! child; now that’s done with’ of re- 
lief, from Mrs. Browne, was heartily echoed 
in Maggie’s breast, as the dull routine was 
concluded. At the commencement of the 
fourth chapter the children have become young 
men and women. Erminia goes to France to 
be “finished,” and Maggie is constantly with 
Mrs. Buxton in her absence. Edward, having 
talked over his mother, is articled to an at 
torney, and Frank goes to college. 

“The hopes, both of father and mother, were 
bound up in him ; and according to the difference 
in their characters was the difference in their hopes. 
It seemed indeed probable that Mr. Buxton, who 
ws singularly void of worldliness or ambition for 
himself, would become worldly and ambitious for 
his son. His hopes for Frank were all for honour 
and distinction here. Mrs. Buxton’s hopes were 
prayers. She was fading away, as light fades into 
darkness on a summer evening. No one seemed to 
remark the gradual progress ; but she was me. 
scious of it herself. The last time that Frank wa 
at home from college before her death, she knew 
that she should never see him again ; and when 
gaily left the house, with a cheerfulness which was 
partly assumed, she dragged herself with hag 
steps into a room at the front of the house, It¢ 
which she could watch him down the long straggling 
little street that led to the inn from which the “i 
started. As he went along, he turned back to! , 
at his home, and there he saw his mother’s white 
figure gazing after him. He could not see 
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wistful eyes, but he made her poor heart give a leap 
of joy by turning round, and running back for one 
more kiss and one more blessing. 

Time passes on, and Edward's grasping, un- 

rincipled mind shows itself in all his actions. 
Frank meanwhile declares his love for Mag- 
gie, and the passage which relates it is worth 
transcribing. 

“One summer’s day, as hot as day could be, 
Maggie had been busy all the morning, for the wea- 
ther was so sultry that she would not allow Nancy 
or her mother to exert themselves much. She had 

one down with the old brown pitcher, coeval with 
herself, to the spring for water ; and while it was 
trickling, and making a tinkling music, she sat 
down on the ground. The air was so still that she 
heard the distant wood-pigeons cooing ; and round 
about her the bees were murmuring busily among 
the clustering heath. From some little touch of 
sympathy with these low sounds of pleasant _har- 
mony, she began to try and hum some of Erminia’s 
airs. She never sang out loud, or put words to her 
songs ; but her voice was very sweet, and it was a 

eat pleasure to herself to let it go into music. 

“Just as her jug was filled she was startled by 
Frank'ssuddenappearance. She had thought he was 
at Cambridge ; and, from some cause or other, her 
face, usually so faint in colour, became the most 
vivid scarlet. They were both too conscious to 
speak, Maggie stooped (murmuring some words of 
surprise) to take up her pitcher. 

«Don’t go yet, Maggie,’ said he, putting his 
hand on hers to stop her ; but somehow when that 
purpose was effected, he forgot to take it off again. 
‘I have come all the way from Cambridge to see 
you. I could not bear suspense any longer. I grew 
so impatient for certainty of some kind, that I went 
up to town last night in order to feel myself on my 
way to you, even though I knew I could not be here 
a bit earlier to-day for doing so. Maggie, dear Mag- 
gie! how youaretrembling! Have I frightened you? 
Nancy told me you were here ; but it was very 
thoughtless to come so suddenly upon you.’ It 
was not the suddenness of his coming; it was the 
suddenness of her own heart, which leaped up with 
the feelings called out by his words. She went very 
white, and sat down on the ground as before ; but 
she rose again immediately, and stood, with droop- 
ing, averted head. He had dropped her hand, but 
now sought to take it again. 

“Maggie, darling, may I speak ?" 

“Her lips moved, he saw, but he could not hear. 
A pang of affright ran through him, that perhaps 
she did not wish to listen. 

“*May I speak to you?’ he asked again, quite 
timidly. She tried to make her voice sound, but it 
would not ; so she looked round. 

“Her soft grey eyes were eloquent in that one 
glance ; and, happier than his words, passionate and 
tender as they were, could tell, he spoke till her 
trembling was changed into bright flashing blushes, 
and even a shy smile hovered about her lips and 
dimpled her cheeks. 

“The water bubbled over the pitcher unheeded ; 
at last she remembered all the work-a-day world. 
She lifted up the jug and would have hurried home, 
but Frank decidedly took it from her. 

“ *Henceforward,’ said he, ‘I have a right to 
carry your burdens.’ So with one arm round her 
waist, and with the other carrying the water, they 
climbed the steep turfy slope. Near the top she 
wanted to take it again. 

“ «Mama will not like it. 
80 strange,’ 

“Why, dearest, if I saw Nancy carrying it up 
this slope I would take it from her. It would be 
strange if a man did not carry it for any woman ; 
but you must let me tell your mother of my right 
tohelp you. It is your dinner time, is it not? I 
may come in to dinner as one of the family, may 
not I, Maggie td 

“* No,’ she said softly, for she longed to be 
alone ; and she dreaded being overwhelmed by the 


Mama will think it 





expression of her mother’s feelings, weak and agi- 
tated as she felt herself, ‘ Not to-day.’” 

Mr. Buxton, it seems, had all along des- 
tined Erminia for his son, and is now angry 
enough that, instead of an heiress, he should 
have chosen an almost penniless girl. Fortu- 
nately Erminia herself had not framed a wish 
for Frank as a husband, “ he had not myster 
and reserve enough for her,” she said. Ed- 
ward, of course, thought his sister had done 
a good thing in managing “to catch young 
Buxton with his five thousand a-year.” 

Then we have an account of Mr. Buxton’s 
affairs, and of his procuring an agent; and 
how this agent, Mr. Henry, has no confidence 
in anybody, and certainly finds enough to 
shake it, if he had; and how hard he is upon 
defaulters ; and how Frank hates his conduct, 
and longs to go, with Maggie of course, to Aus- 
tralia, Canada, “anywhere where there is a 
newer and purer state of society :” and how at 
last he goes toScotland instead, and by himself. 

And now a sudden blow falls upon the 
Moorland cottagers. Edward has forged a 
check in Mr. Buxton’s name, and Mr. Henry 
and the police are after him. Poor Maggie is 
severely tried. If she will give up her en- 
gagement with Frank, Mr. Buxton will save 
her brother. The agony and courage she dis- 
plays are well described, but she cannot give 
up Frank. Mr. Buxton relents, and decides 
that Edward, who has all along been concealed 
in the ‘ Moorland Cottage,’ shall escape to 
America, though at the same time half afraid of 
what Mr. Henry willsay. And now the noble, 
self-sacrificing love of Maggie shows itself; 
she could not resign her engagement with her 
lover, because she felt she had no right to take 
back what she herself had given him. She 
leaves it to Frank to forsake her if he will; and 
resolves to accompany her hardened, selfish 
brother tothe farwest, if only she may save him 
in the future. Mr. Buxton ‘is absolutely in 
tears as he goes away, tears of admiring regret 
over Maggie.” He even thinks now that when 
she returns from America, if Frank has not 
changed his mind, he cannot do better than 
marry her after all. 

Mr. Buxton, though still mortally afraid of 
his agent, accompanies the fugitives to Liver- 
pool, and provides them with books and other 
comforts, which the kiadness of Erminia had 
suggested. 

The emigrants sail from Liverpool ona clear 
cold night ; before long the ship takes fire. 
Novel-like, Frank appears on board (he had 
taken his place among the steerage passengers, 
having heard of Maggie’s intended departure). 
Edward is drowned in endeavouring to escape; 
Maggie is lashed to a spar by her fond lover, 
and both reach the Welch coast safely. 

And now Mr. Buxton and Mrs. Browne re- 
appear on the scene. Over her lost child the 
latter laments unceasingly, and ‘ prizes her 
dead son more than a thousand living daugh- 
ters, happy and prosperous as is Maggie now, 
rich in the love of many.” 

So ends the tale. We should not, perhaps, 
have so fully revealed the plot if, as we before 
stated, the main interest of the story did not 
lie rather in description and character. The 
merits it possesses in this respect are of no 
common order, and fully entitle us to recom- 
mend ‘The Moorland Cottage’ at this sym- 
pathetic season of the year among the best of 
its productions. It would be easy to point 
out a few faults, but they are “ far between,” 





and will scarcely be noticed by those who 
come with a warm and genial spirit to the pe- 
rusal of the narrative. 

We may add, in conclusion, that the illus- 
trations are in keeping with the rest of the 
work, and by no means the least attractive 
portion of it. 


The Dream Chintz. By the author of “A 
Trap to catch a Sunbeam,” “ Old Jolliffe,” 
&e. With Illustrations by James Godwin. 
Wright. 

Truty a blessed season! which absolves 
even critics from the thankless and moth- 
like drudgery of picking holes in dull books, 
and suffers them, for a brief instant, to sit 
down, and enjoy the simple Christmas 
stories of pure hearts, home joys, and in- 
nocent affections—images of love and kind- 
ness, beguiling weary spirits back to bygone 
hours and seasons over which the rough 
and bitter waters of time, and change, and 
loss, and separation, and harsh experience, 
have — effacingly! 

At such a moment, the reviewer’s task 
becomes a gentle office of thanks to the 
writer who can bestow, by the magic of sym- 

athy, even on the heart’s winter, the divine 
illusions of haleyon memories. 

The pages which have forced from us this 
involuntary ‘confidence’ (we beg each of our 
readers to consider it whispered into his pri- 
vate ear, by the light of a Christmas hearth) 
make up, we may say without exception, far 
and away, the most delightful of Christmas 
stories it has been our good fortune to meet 
with since Charles Dickens’ ‘Carol’ first 
brought them into honoured custom. The 
figures in the picture are few, andunhackneyed 
as the life and nature from which they are 
drawn with truthful sympathy. The scenery 
is soft, homely, Luglish; dashed with (we 
know not what) sentiment of stillness and 
a which those who have lived in “the 
1eart of the country” can best interpret. The 
leading incident on which this beautiful little 
story is made to turn, of “a chintz pattern 
having been designed from the recollections 
of a dream,is” (a few words of Preface acquaint 
us) “‘a fact.” It would scarcely be doing justice 
to a tale of so slight a texture to dissect its 
plot, or to lay bare the secrets of its easy and 
natural construction. But we may just say 
that the Dream of the Chintz comes to comfort 
the forlorn, despairing heart and aching brow 
of Hugh Ripley, a poor artist-designer, who 
loves and is loved by sweet Margaret Ford, 
but is too brave to tear her from her old 
father’s side (for she is her father’s idol), and 
from her comfortable home, to share his nar- 
row lot and dark. precarious subsistence, by 
the aid of good fairies, who delight to recom- 
pense his “ patient toil and faithful love,” and 
watchful kindness to poor Walter, the half- 
witted boy (brother of Margaret), and their 
especial friend and favourite. 

The Fairies’ Design. 

‘‘ Hugh, spell-bound, gazed at the movements of 
those tiny beings, who seemed to fill, and more than 
fill, his room. Very busy they all were, flitting 
about backwards and forwards, and seeming to talk 
together in musical strains, which sounded to him 
like the constant repetition of ‘ Margaret;’ at le 
these actions appeared less confused, and Hugh 
observed that they had erected a frame, in which, 
with exquisite taste, several of the Fairies were 
arranging the birds and flowers, which the rest 
were handing to them, Nimbly their fingers moved, 
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and stronger grew the perfume of the flowers—for 
the fanning of the Fairies wafted it to Hugh, till at 
last their labour finished; they moved from before 
the frame, and grouped themselves on either side 
of it, displaying to Hugh—the wonderstruck Hugh 
—a perfect and exquisite chintz pattern !” 


So poor Hugh, in a state of burning excite- 
ment not unnatural under the circumstances, 
copies the groups of birds and flowers which 
compose the Fairies’ design. He obtains the 
prize, and is rewarded by his employer by an 
increased salary, and afterwards by a share in 
the profits of the design. He is now in a 
position to ‘‘ pop the question” to Margaret, 
which he does (or rather they both do, for it 
is hard to say which is the most ready to 
begin) by words, and signs, and tokens, which 
make our pulses beat as we read. None but 
a@ woman could analyze so minutely, and de- 
pict so accurately, all the little artifices and 
subtle nuances of love’s first confessions. 

Very touching is the first discovery of Mar- 
garet that she had not duly reciprocated her 
father’s passionate love, of which she had been 
unconscious but for her lover, who “told her 
how her father had said his life was burden- 
some to him, from the knowledge, or rather 
the impression, that he was unloved—uncared 
for; that his wife had been forced into a 
marriage with him by her parents, and had 
never loved him; that his children had loved 
her, not him; and then he went on to tell her 
of her father’s passionate love for her, of 
which, till that moment, Margaret had been 
unconscious,—and how he had longed to see 
some return of it from her, but that he found 
duty and not love.” 


“«¢T never knew this, Mr. Ripley,’ said Margaret, 
with the tears filling her eyes, ‘I never knew all 
this; indeed, I have had so great a charge in my 
poor brother, I have been blind to all else; my 
father has always been to me cold and reserved; 
there has always seemed between us an icy chain.’ 

“*¢ Which a few sweet loving words from you 
would have had power to melt,’ answered Hugh.” 


Hugh goes to London on a pretext of busi- 
ness, but really to see his mother, whom he 
had not seen for many years. He finds her 
in a miserable lodging, and in apparent dis- 
tress. He has to choose between offering his 
mother (whose conduct had been little like 
one) “ the shelter of a home and the protec- 
tion of a son,” and returning to marry at 
once. 

The struggle is between love and duty ; for 
he cannot bear to ask Margaret to share a 
home with his mother—to “subject her to 
the repeated annoyances which would be the 
inevitable effect of such an arrangement.” 
At the same time, his “warm and gencrous 
heart” forbade him to abandon his mother, 
thus poor and friendless ; “and as his means 
would. not permit him to secure both, he 
chose between her happiness and his own, 
and nobly and unselfishly decided for hers.” 
All this is very noble, but it seems to us that 
Hugh might have reconciled his love and his 
duty under one roof. Was there any pride 
in his disinclination to subject his bride “to 
the annoyances” of such an arrangement? 
However, it was as sore a trial to Hugh as to 

r Margaret. He writes to her, “ bidding 

er hope for brighter days”—a sort of com- 
fort, as we know, very unsatisfactory in these 
cases to the lady. On receipt of his letter, 
the father of Margaret, who is dying, becomes 





very angry, “ and sternly forbids her replying, 





or, indeed, ever writing to him again;” and 
treats his “‘ overstrained notions of duty” as a 
“paltry subterfuge.” Margaret, of course, 
remonstrates on her lover’s behalf, frankl 
confiding in his regrets and promises with 
the strength of woman's devotion; but her 
father tells her to “think of him no more,” 
which, as our author says, “is much easier 
said than done; but she could cease to speak 
of him.” 

After some months, a strange lad makes his 
appearance at Hugh’s lodgings. This is the 
half-witted boy— poor Walter! He had 
managed to find his way, on foot, into the 
midst of London, and had come to tell Hugh 
that Margaret was sobbing for his loss: “I 
heard her when she thought I slept.” 

Hugh’s mother, quite reformed in spirit, 
not suddenly, but by the example of her son’s 
generosity and self-sacrifice, bids him go and 
marry Margaret (the old man being now dead), 
and bring her home. “She shall receive a 
mother’s welcome, and you, my boy, a 
mother’s blessing.” 

Hugh’s return to seek out lis bride,—their 
mutual tears and explanations, and the in- 
evitable dénouement, as happy as you could 
possibly desire, sweet ladies! may at once be 
imagined. We take leave of a happy couple 
sitting by their own fireside a twelvemonth 
after, on a bright New Year's eve, (they live 
again in the country village, where we knew 
them first,) and talking over their past sorrows 
and obstacles of their ‘‘ course of true love.” 
It is pleasant to find, too, that the honey- 
moon is not yet so far distant, but that old 
Mrs. Ripley finds it no easy matter to “edge 
in a kiss.” 

«© «When you have done kissing Margaret, my 
son, I should like to kiss you,’ said Mrs. Ripley.” 


Such are the lineaments of this little gem 
of a tale—a gem of thought, moral, senti- 
ment, scenery, character, expression. 

The exquisitely unaffected naturalness, the 
entire absence of strained effect, factitious sen- 
timent, or artificial excitement, render its 
teachings of simple piety, loving trust, dutiful 
self-denial, stedfast industry, and humble re- 
liance on an Almighty Disposer, accessible to 
youth, and acceptable to maturer age. The 
sketches of character are each distinctively 
excellent. Old Ford, unloved, unloving, stern, 
morose, reserved, silent; about whom there 
had ever been a mystery; who had devoted 
half his life to the pursuit of an independence, 
‘scarcely permitting himself the necessaries 
of life ;” 

«« Every one said he must be made of stone—that 
he loved nothing, was incapable of feeling an earthly 
passion—but they were strangers. They saw not 
how love, the deepest, most engrossing love, shone 
out of his pale grey eyes upon the little fairy who 
played about his dwelling, his lovely little girl, 
how tears—aye tears—would roll down his cheek, 
tears of admiration and of love as he watched her 
care of her simple brother.” 

The simple, tender-hearted, half-witted boy, 
‘poor Walter,” the idol of his sister, and the 
darling of the village, who “‘ kindly humoured 
his belief in the Fairies he thought watched 
over him”—is as true as it is pathetic. It 
would seem as if in these gentle objects of our 
pity, sweet souls— 

“like the young moon with a ragged edge, 
Still in her imperfection beautiful,” 
to whom Heaven has granted the boon of 
eternal childhood, the wisest might read lessons 





—— 
of kindness and humility! We kno 
how to reckon all they ll but hear 
heartaches do they not escape! ’ 

Here is poor Walter's conversation with 
the sexton, whom he finds digging a graye 
Longfellow has embodied the same idea in his 
two exquisite poems ‘God’s Acre,’ and the 
‘ Reaper and the Flowers.’ 


Plowers of Paradise. 

*¢ Away went the boy down the village ata quick 
pace, and entered the churchyard ; near the church 
he found the man he sought digging a graye 
Whitelock was the sexton. 

««« Whitelock, I want you,’ said the boy, 

“*« Eh,’ answered the old man, looking up, and 
resting on his spade. ‘ Oh! it be you, Master Ford,’ 

“« «Yes; what are you doing?’ 

‘* A question he had asked fifty times before, and 
which the old man was always puzzled to answer, 
remembering Miss Margaret’s injunction hat 
nothing sad should be told him, and how carefully 
she had always kept him from the knowledge of 
death, managing that some engrossing amusement 
at home should employ him, when the somewhat 
unusual circumstance of a funeral occurred in the 
small village ; so he hesitated a moment, and then, 
scratching his head, said, 

“© « Why, I be’s digging a flower-bed—and there 
aint no story there,’ he said to himself; ‘for what 
can you call such a young thing as this but a little 
flower—I’m a going to transplant a flower, my boy, 
that got in a soil as wasn’t suited to it, and it will 
do a deal better where it’s going to.’ 

“«¢ Flower, oh! yes; and it will blow for Mar. 
garet’s wedding. I’ve come to tell you you must 
clean the church, the Fairies are all coming, and it 
must be very clean.’ 

*««« Yes, my boy, it shall be very clean ; the Fairies 
be coming, be they? 

““No one heeded what poor Walter said; but 
answered him gently, and never contradicted him, 

“«¢ What are those gray stones for, Whitelock; 
so many of them? 

‘* Again the old man scratched his head before 
he answered, and then said, 

««<« Why, a great many people out of this village 
be gone into a far country, and their friends put up 
these stones to remind them of ’em, and of the day 
they went away. A beautiful country it is, my boy, 
where we shall all go, I hope. I’m expecting to go 
every day.’ 

‘**Ton’t go then till after the wedding,—the gay 
wedding,—what fun we shall have.’ 

“<¢ Ah! indeed, and who is to be the bridegroom!’ 

“¢Oh! I must not tell that; Margaret will be 
angry; but you'll see—a brave wedding it will 
be; good bye, Whitelock, have the church clean; 
never mind about the flowers, the Fairies will bring 
them.’ And, sauntering slowly out of the church- 
yard, the boy returned home.” : 

We know not when we have read anything 
more touching than the following picture of 
a sister’s devotion to her gentle-hearted, 
afflicted brother. 

The Idiot Boy. 

“The idiot boy had no mother—but God had 
raised in his sister’s heart a love as pure and strong, 
a devotion as unselfish as untiring. He had sent 
him forth in the world without intellect ; but He had 
supplied its place with a happy and joyous spirit, 
which led him along a bright and flowery path, 
where he neither knew nor understood danger oT 
sin. It was as extraordinary as beautiful to watch 
the extreme care with which Margaret managed, 
that nothing sad or distressing should ruffle the 
happy peaceful current of the boy’s life—to every 
thing she gave a cheerful name, a pleasant meaning: 
When he was restless and excited, she would tell 
him stories suited to his capacity, which always 
soothed and quieted him; and they were = 
people good and happy—never wicked or miserab! e 
these were words of which he only knew the name. 
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We take leave of this little book with un- 


feigned regret. Its whole spirit and ten- 
dency is to purify, strengthen, console: to 
make us contented with our lot; to lead us 
never to doubt Almighty mercy, nor to relax 
in our own proper exertions; to be kind and 
charitable to our fellow-creatures, and to 
despise none, since none are created in 
yain; to hope, believe, love here, as we desire 
hereafter to meet again the loved ones who 
have gone before into ‘ the beautiful country.’ 

We must not omit to notice that the 
‘Dream Chintz’ is illustrated by Godwin with 
designs conceived with evident feeling, and 
executed with freedom, delicacy, and force. 
They are well worth a special word of praise. 
We only hope we may meet our author again 
on many a succeeding Christmas. 


The Angel's Song. A Christmas Token. By 
Charles B. Tayler, M.A., Rector of Otley, 
Suffolk. Low; Bogue. 

To those who, at this season of the year, are 
not indisposed to mingle a reverential and re- 
ligious feeling with their mirth, we heartily 
recommend this Christmas volume. They will 
here find important truth pleasantly told, and 
wholesome counsel conveyed in interesting 
narrative. How to keep Christmas in a way 
becoming the name and the occasion of the 
Feast, is the immediate moral of the tale; but 
the spirit expressed in it is one befitting all 
times and seasons. Theformof the tale is a nar- 
rative of some circumstances in his past life 
which a good father drew up to be read to his 
household circle on aChristmaseve. The larger 
part of the history is descriptive of a visit 
paid to the house, while yet the narrator was 
young, by a clergyman from Wales, with his 
son and daughter, distant relations of the 
family. That daughter became afterwards 
the mother of the happy group to whom the 
present tale was told. Without attempting to 
give even an outline of the narrative, we trust 
that many of our readers may be induced to 
peruse it for themselves, from the following 
extracts, which are fair specimens of the spirit 
and style of Mr. Tayler’s writing. 

The Rev. Owen Wynne, after a severe ill- 
ness, is obliged to pass the winter in the south 
of England; and on the invitation of his 
kinsman Mr. Somerville, with whom he had 
corresponded, but whom he had never seen, he 
comes with his two children to stay at West- 
hall, the family mansion of the Somervilles. 
The eldest son, Horace, now the father of the 
household and narrator of the tale, had then 
but recently come of age, the first scene being 
laid one autumn forty or fifty years ago. 

“The leaves were beginning to fall from the old 
elms of the west avenue, but the oaks and beeches 
still stood in all their fulness of foliage, though rich 
in their autumnal colouring, when our stranger 
guests arrived. We had formed no high ideas as 
to the appearance and manners of a poor Welsh 
clergyman and his home-bred children, and were 
prepared for a certain air of rustic awkwardness, 
and for the peculiar tones of the Welsh dialect. 
We were therefore the more astonished when we 
became acquainted with our guests. The first 
impression, indeed, made upon us by them, dispelled 
at once our preconceived opinion. We felt that 
whatever they might be, they were not to be 
regarded as our inferiors, There was that quiet 


and even dignified self-possession about the father, 
Which is not peculiar to any class of society, but 
Which, wherever it is found, is usually the indica- 
tion of mental and moral excellence. 


There was 





also that refinement which is neither given by 
superiority of mind, nor by the mere cultivation of 
the intellectual powers, but is seen only in those 
whose spirit has been renewed by Divine grace, 
and who are living in close communion with Him 
who is the ‘ Light of life.’ ” 


After describing the personal appearance of 
the father, and of the twin son and daughter— 


‘The admirable qualities of this brother and 
sister did not, of course, strike us when we first 
saw them. It was only by degrees we became 
acquainted with their modest excellence. All that 
we observed was a charming naturalness, and a 
propriety of demeanour becoming their age and 
position, with which we were all pleased, without 
being exactly aware of the reason. What we 
could not understand at all, however, was that 
which nevertheless we saw before us—how it was 
possible that a poor country clergyman and his 
children, who had lived out of the world among 
the mountains of Wales, could be what these 
cousins of ours, these strangers as we called them, 
evidently were—persons who seemed to understand 
as well as we did the tone of good society. There 
was, in fact, and I could not help smiling to myself 
when I discovered it, more of a certain provincialism 
of ideas and manners about our whole circle at 
Westhall than in our guests. I have since learned 
the cause, and no longer wonder at it. The father, 
a gentleman by birth and education, had acquired 
that finish of manner under the highest teaching. 
The book which he had consulted for every rule of 
life and conduct was the Word of God. The finest 
example of all that makes a man noble and gentle 
among his fellows is to be found in one who, when 
it pleased Him to come down from heaven to earth, 
chose his position in society not among the princes 
and nobles of this world, but became a poor 
carpenter in a distant province of the Roman 
empire. The mind that was in Christ is the only 
sure foundation of good manners; and the graces 
with which he adorned the human character are 
the finishing graces of the real gentleman.” 


This venerable clergyman, with his calm 
dignity and unaffected piety ; the son, Hugh 
Wynne, generous and manly; and the 
daughter, Pamela, in whom were combined 
sweetest gracefulness with plain good sense, 
soon won their way into the best esteem of 
all the inmates of Westhall. The various 
members of the family and the ways of the 
house are described admirably. The old 
squire, courteous and hospitable, but who 
never used his Bible except in the justice- 
room when a witness was to be sworn upon 
it—his sister, Aunt Margaret, who certainly 
read the Psalms and the Lessons daily, but in 
the way of a very dry exercise.-—Horace, 
steady and studious, who had resided some 
terms at Cambridge, but had brought thence, 
with no harm, as little good as is usually 
done—an elder sister, Susan, now Mrs. 
Wyndham, somewhat satirical, but of great 
liveliness and invariable good temper—Colo- 
nel Wyndham, her husband, a frank andwarm- 
hearted soldier, whose house was about five 
miles from Westhall, in the parish of a brother 
of Mr. Somerville—this brother, Uncle Pere- 
grine, an easy-going parson of the old school, 
and a comfortable bachelor—Mr. Stone, the 
dull and inefficient curate at Westhall, the 
vicar of which was mostly non-resident— 
these formed the usual circle in the house 
to which the Wynnes had come. In all these, 
with the exception of Colonel Wyndham, 
there was as little religion as could well be 
found in a Christian land, although “ the 
family at Westhall was, what is usually called, 
one of the highest respectability, and seldom 





were absent from church on Sunday morning.” 
In matters of religion they would all have 
agreed with the good wife who said to Parson 
Adams that “it was very proper for such 
things to be spoken of in the pulpit, but that 
it was profane to talk them in common dis- 
course.” The object of Mr. Tayler’s book is 
to describe the effects produced by Mr. 
Wynne’s visit, and the changes in many ways 
gradually brought about. For instance, when 
the proposal was made to have the household 
assembled for family prayer, all were taken 
at first by surprise, but the Squire said that 
whilehe hopedall said theirprayers intheirown 
closets, he thought this meeting as a family 
was a very right thing, and thanked his good 
friend heartily for teaching them their duty. 
From that time the whole household regularly 
assembled, and many were delighted with the 
service. The introduction occasionally of re- 
ligious conversation at the table was another 
startling novelty, but even in this all were 
interested, “there being evidently nothing 
forced in Mr. Wynne’s language, but his 
thoughts on subjects, ever present to his own 
mind, found expression in their natural cur- 
rent, with seeming unconsciousness of there 
being anything extraordinary in the tone of 
his conversation.” But on this we must not 
enlarge. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Wynne 
commanded the respectful deference always 
accorded by generous hearts to those who are 
conscientious and consistent. 

Conscientious people may often, however, 
be great bores through want of refinement, or 
injudiciousness, but in these — there was 
so much unaffected grace and sterling sense 
along with their piety, that all loved as well 
as respected them. 

“«The winter passed on profitably and pleasantly. 
We were beginning to understand that true hap- 
piness has nothing of a thoughtless character about 
it, and that light is sown for the righteous, and 
joyful gladness for such as are true-hearted, Re- 
ligion, as a vital principle, was beginning to take 
deep root in many of our hearts: this I have since 
had good reason to know by the fruit that after- 
wards appeared. The influence which Mr. Wynne, 
almost unconsciously to himself, obtained in our 
family—an influence which spread in every direc- 
tion—was extraordinary. He had said much 
about ‘the Angel’s Song,’ and it was well he had 
called our attention to the subject: but the keenest 
and most watchful observer of character would have 
been compelled to own that his life was the living 
illustration of it; and that he had so thoroughly 
imbibed the spirit of the angelic strain that it had 
become as a second nature to him, evidencing itself 
in the most natural manner in his whole conversa- 
tion.” ‘ 

We have dwelt thus long on the graver and 
more serious parts of the volume, such being 
its prevailing tone; but we must add, that 
Mr. Tayler has much dry humour, and hits off 
some lighter characters in an amusing way. 
The dinner party, and scenes that followed, 
when the three young officers rode over from 
Chichester, are well described. 

«Frederic Somerville was no longer the same 
frank, open-hearted youth that he was when he left 
home. He had become a fine gentleman, and 
looked and talked like a stranger in his own 
father’s house. When a boy at Eton, he had 
always been one of the first to laugh at tuft-hunt- 
ing; but the extraordinary attention that he 
lavished on his titled friend, and the intimacy he 
affected with him, showed that he had forgotten 
the honest independence of his school-boy days. 
As for Lord William Turner, the outer man was 
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uncommonly good-looking, and extremely well- 
dressed ; but the style of his conversation was as 
unmeaning and as deficient in sense as the features 
of his handsome face. The other young officer was 
a Mr. Beardmore, a self-complacent youth, who 
talked very fast, and seemed to have but one idea 
always uppermost—that his large fortune gave him 
much importance, and that his own horses and 
dogs, of which we heard much in the course of that 
visit, were, like everything else he possessed, super- 
excellent.” 
The unexpected arrival of these guests 
caused great bustle, especially in Aunt Mar- 
aret, who wanted to have a fine dinner and 
e plate out, which her brother quietly met 
by saying that “ One would think that the 
udges were coming to dine with us, instead 
of three boy-officers.” The behaviour of these 
youths makes us glad afterwards to find Fre- 
deric bringing over, at Christmas time, a new 
friend from the barracks, a fine young Scotch- 
man, Captain Fraser, whose mother, Lady 
Fraser, and her daughter also came, having 
formerly been acquainted with the Somerville 
family. In this new party the Wynnes found 
friend with whom they had the truest sym- 
pathy: and that Christmas week passed, if 
not so riotously, with as much hospitality and 
happiness as on many a past year. 

e had marked for quotation another pas- 
sage where several of the characters of the 
tale are sketched. Late on Christmas nicht, 
after most of the party had retired to their 
own rooms, Mrs. Wyndham and her brother 
Horace, searching for a book, come upon 
Uncle Peregrine and Mr. Stone comfortably 
established before a blazing fire in the justice- 
room, with a jug of boiling water and various 
bottles of wine and spirits beside them. They 
were discussing the various visitors and tlie 
recent doings in the house, the obsequious 
curate agreeing with the rector that, “ though 
it was all very good, one might have too 
much of a good thing.” Their dialogue, with 
Mrs. Wyndham’s spirited rebuke, and the 
other parts of the scene, are cleverly written. 
But we have said enough to show the nature 
of Mr. Tayler’s book, and have only to add 
that there are several beautiful illustrations, 
after designs by William Harvey, and that 
the general getting-up of the volume exhibits 
great taste. 





Episodes of Insect Life. Coloured Vignettes, 
and Tail-pieces. By Acheta domestica. 
Reeve and Benham. 

[Second Notice.] 
WE have been charmed by the cunning work- 
manship of this book ;—let us not be blind to 
its defects. The skill with which Acheta 
endeavours to inculcate a knowledge of that 
mysterious part of nature, the Insect world, 
by the recital of pleasant tales of their ana- 
logies, may be commended as an acceptable 
mode of teaching within certain limits, but it 
should be applied with caution. It is not 
because natural history has been taught suc- 
cessfully by Kirby sa Spence in lively anee- 
dote, by Gilbert White in familiar letters, 
by Waterton in essays, and by Knox in 
stirring narrative, that all productions of this 
kind, having the same literary merit, are to 
be equally adm‘red. There must be a sound 
under-current of scientific knowledge, and 
the principal danger to be avoided in this 
ecidiantedlion of the lively and severe is that 
of erring on the side of levity or inaccuracy 





of detail. A great responsibility attaches to 
the writer who undertakes to describe the 
elements of natural and physical science in 
the kind of language most fascinating to the 
juvenescent mind; yet who that has read the 
admirable lessons of Dr. Paris in ‘ Philosophy 
in Sport made Science in Earnest’ will doubt 
of the propriety of this mode of teaching, 
when founded on a correct appreciation of 
natural and physical truths? The humour 
of Acheta is quite as harmless as that of 
Dr. Twaddleton, and it is no slight compli- 
ment to the judgment of the author to say 
that his errors of levity are few. 

We object in the present volume to the 
episode of ‘Jack o’ Lantern in Armour.’ The 
tale is pleasantly enough told, and it is suffi- 
ciently romantic to interest the general reader, 
but he will be sorely disappointed of his 
lesson of entomology. The homologies of the 
Mole-cricket and the Mail-clad Knight are 
not very obvious; and the luminosity of the 
insect has little of the terror of an ignis fatuus. 
The author sometimes fails in his generaliza- 
tions of the instincts of insects. When re- 
lating that the poppy-bee lines its nest with 
the flower-petals of the scarlet field-poppy, 
Acheta thinks that “ the poppy’s brilliant scar- 
let may please her taste ;” and that “ insects 
seem to be endowed with a perception of the 
beautiful and the pleasing.” Instinct is blind. 
The bee selects the poppy flower for its ta- 
pestry, because nature so ordained it when 
she constructed her laws in the beginning for 
alltime. The putrescent offal of the dung- 
heap has quite as many charms for the fly, 
as the colour, which is so brilliant to human 
sight, for the bee. Let us, however, turn to 
the felicities of the volume. 

Speaking of colouring, we have often re- 
marked how much of brilliancy there is in 
many insects compared with other classes of 
the British fauna. Of the caterpillar of the 
moth, Smerinthus Tilie, our author says :— 

‘* His surtout also is of green, subdued towards 
the sides, but on the back so vivid as to dim by 
comparison the brightness of the newest leaves 
which open round him. His pervading hue is 
usually variegated on each side by seven oblique 
stripes of yellowish-white and crimson; his small 


mitre-shaped head is edged with white, and his | 


six claws are tinged, like the tips of Aurora’s 
fingers, with rosy red. His horn, or tail, is bright 
blue, and the whole surface of his body is dotted 
with regular rows of small tubercles, giving to the 
skin the appearance of shagreen. A granulated 
skin of this description is a common characteristic 
of hawk-moth caterpillars, though not confined 
entirely to their tribe.” 

Few insects display more vivid tints or 
more elegantly pencilled patterns than the 
spiders that lurk among leaves and flowers, 
seeming to participate in their lively colours. 

‘‘Green, green and white, red and yéllow, red 
and white, or varied browns, in regular and tasteful 
markings, adorn most commonly a variety of these 
spinners in the sunskine or the leafy shade; and 
when, as with ow prying propensities is not 
uncommon, we intrude gn the domestic privacy of 
one of those broidered Arachnes keeping watch 
within a rolled or folded leaf over her treasured 
eggs, wrapped in a silken ball of white or blue or 
yellow, we have before us, in our opinion (spider, 
and spider’s nest and nursery though they be), an 
assemblage of very pleasing objects, pretty in 
their colouring, and in something more. 

“ Amongst the less gay, but not least remarkably- 
painted of this wily race, we cannot overpass that 
notable hunter, striped (in black and white) like a 





<n ee 
zebra, and leaping like a tiger, which is sure in 
the early sunshine of the year to be seen basking 
upon walls and window-ledges, ready to pounce 
upon the first unlucky fly tempted to the same spot 
by the same enlivening and unwonted warmth, 
As one of the harbingers of summer, we always 
look a welcome on this saltatory lover of the sun 
or perhaps only of the prey the sun procures him: 
and, for the same reason, we first espy with equal 
gladness his highly distinguished or distinguishable 
little cousin, the scarlet Satin Mite, whose showy 
doublet loses nothing by contrast with the ground 
he traverses,” 


The meretricious adornments of these in- 
sects are, however, surpassed in permanence 
and metallic lustre by the “ beetle panoplied 
in gems of gold :”— 

“As well might we attempt to imitate on paper 
the hues of sapphire, emerald, and ruby, as to 
convey by painting or description any adequate 
idea of those exotic jewels of the order Coleoptera, 
which seem to bear upon their backs the produce 
of the mine. This is alike beyond our province as 
our power; but there are enough at home of gem- 
like beetles to tax our talents at description, to 
show their poor sufficiency, and to illustrate forcibly 
the undoubted fact, that ‘none can paint like 
Nature.’ 

‘We have not, it is true, that Esterhazy of his 
tribe, the Curculio regalis, with his coat of brilliant 
scales, likened to ‘an illumination of all gems.’ 
Let him and his diamonded compeers adorn with 
their living lustre the mimosas of Brazil; we have 
at home our pretty little weevils of many colours 
(which are the nearest allies to the Curculio in 
form and in habits) peopling abundantly our way- 
side plants and our shrubs; and there is one among 
them, in particular, of bluish green, with gold 
retlexes, which wants nothing but size to enable it 
to rival the most richly-bedizened of its foreign 
relatives.” 

For those who, in the absence of the growth 
of olive branches round about their table, 
select dogs or birds for their domestic pets, 
the following admonition to cleanliness is 
worth transcribing :— 

‘Poll Parrot or Mistress Cockatoo, when bend- 
ing her head to invite our caressing fingers, has, 
ten to one, a less refined motive in the act than a 
mere love of notice. Even our little pet canary 
cannot always boast exemption from the ‘rufflers’ 
of his race. He is sometimes seen to pluck and 
plume inordinately, without the usual incentive of 
a change of feathers. Now we must not attribute 
this to mere vanity, nor suppose that he is only 
smoothing his yellow satin doublet for some 
imaginary ‘at home,’ since it is quite as probable 
that certain unwelcome visitors, in the form of 
little red mites, are making themselves ‘at home’ 
in reality under the unwilling shelter of his wing. 
This, however, with a real pet bird—one, that is 
to say, kept with cleanliness—is a rare if not 
unknown occurrence, for the above tormentor of 
imprisoned warblers is chiefly found in dirty or 
neglected cages. On this account it needs especial 
care never to introduce a feathered favourite into 
an abode which has been pre-occupied, without 
subjecting it, first, to proper ablution and fumiga- 
tion. Ascending to quadrupeds, :t is needless to 
whisper in ears polite the name of that exciting 
cause, or causes, under which our ‘ Marlboroughs 
are apt to forget their high breeding, and our 
‘King Charles’s’ to encroach on their parlour pre- 
rogatives.” 4 

The industrial habits of insects are admi- 
rably described in an episode entitled A 
new Gallery of Practical Science ;’ and go 
far to show how little of originality there 1s 
in man; most of his boasted inventions ete | 
been anticipated by the lower animals whic 
preceded him in the order of creation :— 
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“Ladies and gentlemen of a mechanic turn, we 
can introduce you to a new theatre of exhibition, 
where ingenious mechanisms, arts, and manufac- 
tures are in daily operation. There, without pay- 
ment of a shilling, you may look upon diving-bells 
and balloons—see bodies propelled through water 
by the strokes of an internal piston—examine the 
models of a life-boat and a raft—observe the effect 
of cleverly constructed buoys—behold in practice 
or in their finished productions the crafts of 
masonry, carpentry, spinning, weaving, and paper- 
making—see the operations of and the implements 
for boring and tunnelling, the exercises of rowing 
and diving, with various other clever and curious 
performanees, of which the Polytechnic can do no 
more, and in many instances does less, than display 
the parallels. Should you even be of the number 
who frequent the above-named gallery for its music 
rather than its mechanisms, for its pictures rather 
than its philosophy, our theatre lacks not some- 
thing to suit yourhumour. We are not without our 
stringed instruments and our drums, and pictures 
we can show you of which the vivid colours and the 
graceful forms come out as if by magic, slowly, and 
to all seeming, self-arranging, like the tints and 
outlines of each new landscape in a series of dis- 
solving views. Should you even be of those who 
delight more in the freaks of nature than in the 
experiments of att, should you despise the diving- 
bell and patronize the dwarf, we can treat you with 
specimens of the singular and grotesque; and as 
for marvels of minuteness, the ring you may have 
seen glitter on the finger of General Tom Thumb 
would serve, if laid upon a table, as a capacious 
walled arena for the performances of pygmies to 
whom we could introduce you.” 

“Every plant is a machine,” says Sharon 
Turner,—(Every human being, body and 
mind, material and electrical, is a machine, 
says Alfred Smee) :— 

“This to a certain degree must be admitted; but 
perhaps the suggestive influence of the vegetable 
world has been much less exercised through its 
interior mechanisms of organization than through 
its external forms of beauty. Ofthe powerful effect 
of these latter on all objects of decorative art none 
can doubt; nor are examples wanting, from the 
Corinthian capital—supposed copy of acanthus 
foliage embracing a basket—and the Gothic arch 
and column, obvious imitations of the trunks and 
interlacing boughs of the lofty avenue, down to the 
classic vase, cup, urn, and lamp, moulded, proba- 
bly, in ancient as in modern times, from patterns 
set by Nature in flower, fruit, leaf, and capsule; 
to which may be added an infinite variety of elegant 
design in fabrics, furniture, and attire, sprung from 
minds which would never have conceived them but 
for notions of grace and beauty imbibed, uncon- 
sciously, from the contemplation of natural objects. 
Learnt thus instinctively, through the medium of 
the senses rather than the intellect, the decorative 
are often seen to precede the mechanic arts ;—wit- 
ness the elaborate and often graceful carvings which 
have been found to ornament the rude utensils of 
the savage. But the mechanisms of the plant, which 
are many, and the mechanisms of the animal, which 
are more, require other eyes and other powers than 
those of the uncultivated mind to observe, much 
more to convert them to instructive uses. * * * 

“The mechanism of an eye has, however, sug- 
gested some valuable improvements in achromatic 
glasses, while the structure of an ear has afforded 
hints for the perfectioning of some instruments of 
sound, ° ve * 

_ “In the obscurity usually invelving original 
inventions, it is difficult to tell how far some of the 
above patterns, as of common exhibition in certain 
conspicuous labours of beast and bird, may have 
contributed to the end of teaching man; but if 
beavers felled timber, built cabin villages, and laid 
dams across water, without having contributed, 
suggestively, towards the like operations among 
the human tribes surrounding them—if the first 





mud-hut would have been raised as early if the 
swallow had never been instructed to build her nest 
of tempered clay, we may engage, with yet more 
certainty, that the first builder of cemented stone 
walls never took a lesson from the ‘mason wasp’ 
or the ‘mason caterpillar,’ although (using, in lieu 
of mortar, the one a natural gluten, the other 
meshes of silk) they build their walls, and have 
ever built them, of detached blocks, exactly as we 
have learnt, somehow, to make our own. So, in 
other instances, a raft was doubtless man’s first 
contrivance, or more probably his need suggested 
an expedient for traversing the water; and he 
by whom the experiment was tried had no 
knowlege, it is almost certain, that a squirrel and 
a spider had crossed each its river or its ocean by 
help of a similar aid. 

“The use of that most simple yet most powerful 
of instruments, the wedge, could have been sug- 
gested by an operation commonly performed by 
every species of bee; yet he who first hit upon this 
wonder-working implement would have no doubt 
laughed incredulously on being told that he was 
using the same sort of agency to rend, perhaps an 
oak, as that employed by a bee beside him to effect 
its entrance or egress through the closed door of a 
blossom of toad-flax or snap-dragon. * * ° 

“‘Saws, files, augers, forceps, lancets, tweezers, 
with a variety of other tools, were in possession of 
insect artisans, while a fish-tooth, or a piece of 
sharpened stone or wood, were the best implements 
which uncivilized man knew how to manufacture.” 

With just a peep into the hall of the Prac- 
tical Gallery, we must conclude, assuring our 
readers that they may pursue the analogies 
in the interior of the building with equal en- 
tertainment and profit.— 

‘Following an arrangement something similar 
to that adopted at the ‘ Polytechnic,’ let us begin 
by a survey of what we shall denominate our hall, 
Around it flows an artificial canal, on the surface 
of which, stationary or in movement, we see a 
variety of what look, at a little distance, like dimi- 
nutive model boats. Here are some of them pro- 
pelled seemingly by oars—self-moving oars—for no 
rowers are discernible. Each craft, through some 
internal mechanism, is self-acting, is its own rower ; 
it is, in fact, as we perceive on closer scrutiny, a 
living thing, one of the things which, under another 
aspect, that of murderous pirates, we have else- 
where glanced at. These living boats, of which 
the like may be seen gliding in summer on the 
surface of every pond, are, in short, none other 
than boat-flies; and most appropriately are they 
thus named. See, as they strike out regularly with 
their oar-shaped feet, how they cut through the 
liquid element with their keel-like backs, their flat 
stomachs raised uppermost to form a deck, their 
broad, beaked heads the prow, their pointed extre- 
mities the stern. . s 

‘‘ Let us next turn to that curious piece of float- 
ing machinery which is now approaching us. But 
we see, our friends, you look incredulous. ‘ Machi- 
nery!’ you exclaim, ‘why we see nothing but a 
little ugly monster with a great head and staring 
eyes, a reptile-shaped body, six hairy legs, and a 
sort of triple pointed tail.’ True, but let us watch 
its progress through the water, with which, as we 
shall find presently, those six legs have infinitely 
less concern than the tail, that triple, or, more cor- 
rectly, quintuple pointed tail of which you spoke. 
Now this anal apparatus forms, in fact, the mouth 
of an internal pump or piston, made instrumental 
to the motion of the body which contains it. See 
how these little fragments of paper which we throw 
into the water are alternately drawn towards and 
repelled from the instrument in question; and 
drawn in, in like manner, is a portion of the water, 
which, regularly imbibed and rejected by the insect’s 
pump, forms a jet which propels the creature through 
resistance of the mass of fluid in its rear. * * * 

‘« Time will only serve now for notice of one more 
object in this, the aquatic division of our exhibition, 





but that is an object worthy, like the diving-bell of 
the ‘Polytechnic,’ its artificial prototype, of par- 
ticular attention. Yes, amongst these miniature 
models is one, as we shall show you, of a diving- 
bell; though you will hear no tinkling notice of 
its working and descent, inasmuch as it is usually 
stationary, or only moveable at pleasure of its diving 
occupant, of whose intentions it would be a difficult 
matter to give notice. 

“‘ Well, here, beside the edge of our canal, moored 
to an aquatic plant by some silken cables, we per- 
ceive, submerged all but the top, a bell or dome not 
very dissimilar in size and shape to the half of a 
pigeon’s egg. Like that, and like a diving-bell, it 
is open at bottom; but this is an assertion which, 
perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, requires proof. 

“‘To give you on this point entire satisfaction, 
we will raise from the water and reverse our diver’s 
habitation, even at the risk of disturbing its occu- 
pant, who has been also, we must tell you, its 
ingenious constructor, There,—the bell is uplifted, 
and we see him sitting within it, head downwards 
—a somewhat strange position ;—but it seems we 
have fairly routed him. He falls!—falls, though, 
upon eight legs, and makes off at full speed, no 
matter whither. Our business now is with his 
vacated abode,—a dome woven, as we now see, of 
close-spun silk,—open, as we said, at bottom, im- 
pervious at top, with no orifice for entrance of 
water or of air. Unprovided with a pipe or other 
visible contrivance for conveyance of the latter, 
how, we may inquire, did our submerged diver 
manage to respire under water? Why, in truth, 
he is somewhat of an amphibious animal, but he 
nevertheless finds it convenient to take down with 
him from upper air a supply of the vital element, 
which he not unfrequently returns to fetch. Is it 
by means of an air-pump that he collects his supply? 
Not exactly; but by help of a curious inhaling or 
imbibing instrument carried at the tail, and called 
a spinneret, because it serves also the purpose of 
spinning—helping him to spin his bell-like and 
aquatic habitation.” 

The tail-piece of this episode, representing 
three tatterdemalion bees perambulating the 
streets with huge advertising placards of the 
“Great Exhibition of all Insects,” is worthy 
the pencil of Cruikshank. 





Punch’s Almanack for 1851. 


Fue greatest wonder of the wit and comic 
energies of our friend Punch, is his inex- 
haustible continuity. Nobody ever doubted 
that there was abundance of humour and 
animal spirits in Englishmen (though some 
previous doubts may have existed as to our 
sprightliness and wit), but that any set of men 
among us, besides proving an elasticity of 
wit never before suspected of our climate, 
should be able to apply to current topics, as 
objects of jocular satire or sympathy, the very 
same principle of unflagging vitality and per- 
severance that won the battle of Waterloo, 
and has made England the greatest com- 
mercial nation in the world, nobody could well 
have conjectured but for the long life of 
our Punch. And here he is, in the 9th year 
of his reign, as fresh and vigorous as ever. 
The illustrations are by Leech. Begin- 
ning with the calendar for the year 1851, we 
are obliged to pause in our admiring con- 
templation of the graphic introduction of 
January. The proud earnestness of the boys 
leading the procession with trumpets, and 
following it with the double flute ; the listen- 
ing rapture of the boy with the cymbals, and 
the exalted enthusiasm of the little fellow 
with the great drum, are well conceived ; 


while the agreeable dignity of the figure re- 
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presenting 1851, and the clever personation 
of the leopards (evidently two boys on all 
fours) who draw her classic chariot, are all 
in excellent keeping. In February the old 
King Frost, who is skating a dance, and the 
man on the ice with the life-preserver round 
his waist, and the coil of rope and grappling- 
irons over his arm, are the most to our 
fancy. The Ploughman, in March, has an 
immense air of importance in the ploughing 
straddle of his legs; the shoulders and arms 
are not so good,—but the tip of his nose evi- 
dently shows his eye is fixed in a straight line 
with the furrows far a-head. The ox, in 
December, who is lying on his back on a pro- 
digious gridiron, being roasted whole, is very 
satisfactory : the three assistant cooks who 
are basting him with their long ladles are 
thoroughly in earnest, and the smile of the 
master-cook on the pauper boys is a fine speci- 
men of magnificent urbanity and pitying im- 
portance. He will vouchsafe them a morsel 
presently. 

In page2, the Housebreakerwho has broken 
his shin in the dark, over a coal-skuttle, and 
cries shame upon the carelessness of servants 
for leaving such things about, is very amusing; 
but in the large cut below, of the “ well-bred 
man,” who politely begs his friend (both of 
them being on horseback) to go first—over 
an impossible gate—we regard the entire 
figure of the former, and his face in particular, 
as quite perfect. 

f the wit and humour of the writing, we 
select the following specimens, for January 
and February. 


“In the beginning of the month old Hyems will 
give his annual series of snow-balls. 

‘¢ January is generally the coldest month in the 
year, and the hedges are covered with a frieze- 
work of delicate texture. 

‘* Booksellers plant their annuals, and place 
specimens under glass frames for forcing.” 

“* History of the Horse Marines. — This justly 
celebrated branch of the United Service is of Danish 
origin; for the piratical Dane of old combined the 
character of a naval warrior and a Norseman.— 
Cockney’s Antiquities.” 

“ Guide to the Looking-Glasses of London.—They 
are generally found at tailors’ shops, and places 
where filtering machines are sold. Print-shops, 
too, abound with them. The surest sign of a place 
where a good looking-glass is to be met, is a young 
man looking most intently into the window, quietly 
arranging his cravat. He is supposed to be admiring 
some beautiful print, but the work of art that is 
fixing his admiration is the impression of his own 
highly-finished features.” 

“Conundrum for Legislators.— Why do the 
Patent Laws tend to promote discovery? Because 
they tax invention.” 

“Temperance Enigma. — When has a scruple 
more weight than adram? When conscience makes 
a teetotaler refuse a thimbleful of brandy.” 

“* Explanation of Scientific Term.—Mean Tem- 
perature.—That point of the thermometer which 
indicates stinginess in coal.” 

“* The Order of the Bath.—Grand Master, Deen 
Mohammed, of Brighton. The Insignia are a jack- 
towel and a flesh-brush. The motto is, Sham— 
Sham—Pooh! Pooh!” 


In his ‘Chronology in Advance,’ Punch 
places the downfall of W estminster Bridge in 
1852 ; (Is its condition so bad as that?) the 
completion of the Nelson Column in 1870 ; 
and the repair of the Crystal Palace, in Hyde 
Park in 1900. These things are, at least, very 
suggestive ; and not less so is the anticipation 





of the revival of the Railway Share Market in 
—and not before—1950. 

In the Almanac for March and April, we 
are favoured with the following :— 

‘The blackbird now offers his note for our ac- 
ceptance, and the thrush presents his bill. The 
ants come from their haunts, and the bee notifies 
his being, showing by his cheerful industry that the 
painfulness of labour is only a mere hum.” 

‘The woods and groves echo with the midnight 
meetings of the melodists, and all nature seems to 
call upon the cuckoo for a song.” 


The illustrations to this page are Thames 
Fishing (which is very naturally rendered), 
and Britannia inviting the Industry of All- 
the-World and his Wife to spend a fewmonths 
with her—which cannot be described. All- 
the-World and his Wife must be seen to be 
believed. At the bottom of the page we find 
an Aphorism by an Oracle, which says—‘ The 
end of Love is Matrimony.” Punch informs 
us, that we are to take it as we choose. It is 
clear that while the majority will read it as 
here written, the “ chosen few” will not take 
it as Matrimony being the end of Love. 

May and June bring us the following jokes, 
among others; but we hold it not fair to do 
more than give our readers a good “taste of 
the quality.” For the rest, we must refer 
them to the original. 


‘Dairy operations are universal, and the news- 
papers skim the cream of Punch’s best jokes. Vines 
begin to shoot with grape, and slugs are discharged 
from the wall-fruit as fast as possible.” 

“ Extraordinarily High Temperature.—The heat 
of the weather is now so oppressive, that one feels 
that there is even something refreshing in cool im- 
pudence.” 

Science, Law, Field Sports, and Surgery, 
are all duly represented, as witness these 
morceaux— 

‘* Proposition for Scientific Police-Inspectors.— 
Given the number of a policeman, 24 A, and the 
diameter of his beat, 2 miles 1 furlong—to find his 
area.”’ 

“A Law-Oficer in Uniform.—In the event of 
our being threatened with an invasion, if the lawyers 
were to form a volunteer corps, as they did during 
the last war, it is clear that their commanding 
officer ought to be the Attorney-General.” 

“* Extraordinary Setter.—A dog kept in a poultry 
yard, from continually associating with the fowls, 
acquired a fancy for amusing himself by hatching 
eggs.” 

© Physical Dificulty.—Putting a blister on a 

edgehog.” 

The two illustrations in this page are de- 
serving of special notice. The first is the 
“ Crowded state of Lodging-houses” in 1851; 
where the woman who is letting the room, 
undertakes to accommodate a gentleman and 
lady, with three daughters and twosons. The 
two latter “little gentlemen” are to sleep in 
the upper and lower drawers of a chest of 
drawers, and their expression of countenance 
is ludicrously truthful. But the lodging- 
house woman is a masterpiece of character. 
The second illustration is ‘“‘ Londo» Dining- 
rooms in 1851.” The Greek visitor drinking 
London porter, in a strange way, out of a 
pewter-pot, is very good; but the most ad- 
mirable is the Chinese gentleman who is look- 
ing over the bill of fare, and weighing the 
respective merits of bird’s-nest soup—rat-pie, 
with a nice little dog to follow—stewed worms 
—fried locusts—or a fricaseed mole. The 
Ojibbeway Indian, standing up in the dis- 
tance, and calling “ waiter,” as he shakes his 





tomahawk at him, completes the excellence of 
the picture. 

There is some seasonable fun for July and 
August :— 

“The corn opens its ear to the voice of nature 
and the fields in some places put on a rye face. 
The early flowers begin to get seedy, and the 
Martin leaves the first cold Day. Our principal 
vocalists are the sky, the wood, and other larkish 
members of the feathered community. On the 3rd 
the dog days begin, which St. Swithin celebrates by 
raining cats and dogs on the 15th.” 

“Turnips may be dressed in a sheet, after 
scooping out the inside, and placing a light in the 
interior.” 

“* How to tell Chalk from Cheese.—Endeavour to 
make cheese out of London milk.” 

“© Question in Compound Arithmetic.—If time is 
money, money is also time, of course; then how 
many seconds are there in eighteenpence, and how 
much time do you spend if you buy a shilling’s- 
worth of strawberries ?” 

The illustration which most delights us in 
this page is the “ Pic-nic” —strikingly and 
most truthfully pourtrayed by a wet field of 
long rank grass and weeds in a desolate 
of the country, and amidst a tremendous 
shower of rain. Nothing of the pic-nic party 
is visible except the tops of a number of 
umbrellas, congregated on the ground. The 
illustration in the next page, entitled “The 
Looking-glass Department of the Great Exhi- 
bition,” contains one fine touch of philoso- 
phical satire :—a little figure of Cupid bears 
the world upon his shoulders, like Atlas; and 
upon the world rests a looking-glass. Here it 
is for “all the world” to look at themselves; 
but at this moment a very pretty woman 
occupies it entirely, her back being turned to 
it, and her head looking affectionately (at her- 
self) over her shoulder. 

The illustration for September, “ Mr. Briggs 
trying his Shooting Pony,” is irresistible for 


its comicality, and the excellence of its draw- *° 


ing. Never did a beast of a pony gallop 
headlong down-hill into a swamp with more 
devoted resolution; never was rider more 
dismayed by his impending fate. 

Some of the witticisms for this month are 
at the expense of the fair sex :— 


** Fallacies of the Female Faculty.—That every 
omnibus runs to the Bank. That thin shoes are 
conducive to health. That anything is good as long 
as it’s bought ‘a bargain.’ That children are in- 
dispensable for the proper enjoyment of a dessert. 
That so long as the music of a song is heard, the 
words are quite unnecessary.” 


But what does Punch mean by these 
“ theatricals”” for October ?— 

“ Prophetic Whispers.—When Drury-Lane opens 
for the legitimate drama—then may be expected a 
great festival of the Early Closing Association. 

Great Theatrical Effect.—During a performance 
of Macbeth at the Haymarket, the thunder was 80 
natural that it turned sour a pint of beer in the 
prompter’s box.” 

Does the pungent wag mean that all the 
good folks of the early closing movement 
will throng to old Drury ?—or that old Drury, 
being inadequatel sustained, will soon come 
toaclose? The be would seem by far the 
more likely event. As for the Haymarket 


thunder, Punch must evidently allude to the 
memorable evening when an attempt was 
made to imitate thunder by shaking an old 
tattered fire-screen at one of the wings. 

In November and December we are most 
amusingly informed, as an Apology for Tithe 
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Pigs, that “no bacon can be hung without 
benefit of clergy ;” and that “the air will be 
highly charged with electricity, but not so 
highly as it is charged with window duty.” 
Both of the foregoing are first-rate Punch-wit. 

The large illustration of the Hippopotamus 
and the Great Tortoise, which closes the 
Almanack, we regard as a total failure. The 
relative proportions of the animals are quite 
wrong, and with the exception of the gentle- 
man on the right of the drawing, there is a 
singular want of character and interest in the 
whole assemblage. 

The story of the family of “The Haycocks 
in 1851” is full of amusement, and some of 
the illustrations are admirable for their diver- 
sity of character and spirited treatment. The 
one which displays the North American 
Savages who have got drunk in the kitchen, 
and are having a war-dance, is inimitable, 
not only for the Indians, but for the Cook, 
who is kissed screaming, and the Page, who 
expects to be scalped. 





Ve Victis, Duty, and other Poems. Calcutta: 
Thacker and Co. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

WE are rarely called on to give a welcome to 
a volume of poetry from India, where the 
wise men of the East are generally better 
employed than in capping verses. Here is 
one, however, of no great pretension and con- 
siderable merit, though marred by some 
carelessness or want of skill in minor points. 
The first piece relates to the unhappy love 
and revenge of a native Rajpoot, whose bride 
is taken from him by an English traveller, 
who soon deserts her and marries another. She 
commits suicide, and her lover slays her be- 
trayer in the arms of his new wife. The fol- 
lowing oriental description may be quoted as 
an appropriate example of the whole :— 


“*'T was lore ago on such a night 
I sat by Bouda’s waters bright, 
The giant reed bent graceful o'er 
The silvered stream and emerald shore, 
And gently kissed the streamlet’s breast 
Half loath to break its peaceful rest ; 
Amid the foliage glimmered bright 
The fairy fire-tiy’s quivering light, 
Now flashing there, now floating here, 
Now scarcely seen, now bright and clear ; 
The rainbow Lotus crowned the wave 
Like garland o'er a loved one’s grave, 
Its azure cups or crimson bells, 
Where the water spirit happy dwells, 
Now still as death, now dancing light 
At the zephyr’s touch o’er the ripples bright; 
The coula fair, that only blooms 
At night, shed forth its rich perfumes, 
And many a flower that loves the night 
And fades e’er morning’s rosy light, 
Hung smiling o’er that glassy weir, 
Reflected in its waters clear ; 
But the fairest flower was by niy side, 
Aza, my dear, my plighted bride.” 


Another specimen is still more peculiarly 
Indian: it is a study of that remarkable tree, 
the Banyan :— 


“* Behind us stood the mighty trunk, 
By time untouch’d, by age unshrunk, 
From which the pond’rous beams first sprung 
That o’er our heads so proudly hung; 
Ten men around that trunk may stand, 
And scarcely touch each other’s hand, 

A hundred shafts of varying size 

To form its mass inwoven rise, 

Distinct, yet blended each with each 
Until the giant arms they reach, 

Then spreading wide each props a shoot, 
Like buttress from the sturdy root. 


“ It is a glorious sight, this living dome, 
This breathing temple, nature’s home, 
Where races past all grateful trod 
To nature and to nature’s God; 

A thousand years, but what are they, 
Since first it rose, have fled away ; 





Myriads have loved it, myriads knelt 
Around that shrine where nature dwelt ; 
Nations whose names have passed away, 
Have worshipped there, and where are they ? 
Earth holds their ashes, there they rot, 
Their vices, virtues, names forgot, 

Still stands yon tree, while ages fly, 

A glorious record of the days gone by. 
Yes! grander far its simple graces 
Than ocean’s pillared palaces, 

Or than the noblest work which stands 
A temple reared by mortal hands.” 


We need not point out the defects which 
occur in these quotations, and only hope their 
— may be thought to make amends for 
them. 


Poems. By Julia Day. Second Series. 

Pickering. Romsey: Lordan. 
A sust ear and a sweet feeling pervade the 
rary of Julia Day, and recommend it to the 
sind and genial acceptation of all who love 
grace and goodness in the gentle Muse. 
There are above forty short pieces in this 
small volume, and not one of them unde- 
serving of praise. We select two as speci- 
mens of the rest :— 

“ Hotp reverent a heavy woe, 

Approach it not with wordy zeal ; 


It is too sacred for thy touch, 
It lies too deep for texts to heal. 


“ Some secret medicine of its own 
Hath each high sorrow-stricken mind, 
Some balsam to assuage its pangs, 
Some ligament its wounds to bind. 


“Some sanctuary where to dwell 
From tumult and from strife apart, 
Some inner temple where to bow 
And offer up a contrite heart. 





“I wovtn not live the hours again, the hours of rosy youth, 

I would not listen to its songs and deem them hymns of 
truth, 

I would not see its rainbow hues that shine and melt so 


ast, 
I would not snatch its blossoms frail that storms may not 
outlast. 


“Ono, O no, I’d welcome age although it be so chill, 
With its dim eye, its sinking pulse, its faint and feeble will, 
Its calm advance without a dread Death’s outstretched 
hand to meet, 
Its cold dull gaze on joys that lie all withered at its feet. 


“ Then let the hoary Winter come, ’tis not too soon for me; 
The Spring-tide and the Summer gay to other lands may 


flee: 

What boots it if my pathway now be rough, and drear, 
and cold; 

Full soon the weary feet shall rest, the weary hands shall 
fold.” 





A HUMBLE CHRISTIAN. 


The Life of James Davies, a Village School- 
master. Written by Sir Thomas Phillips. 
Parker. 

James Davirs, whose goodness enlists a 
biographical pen of no less rank than that 
of Sir Thomas Phillips, has secured the dis- 
tinction by his life of purely disinterested devo- 
tedness to charity, earnestly applied to the 
moral and religious education of the humbler 
orders among whom his lot was cast. How 
he toiled in this voluntary vocation; got 
schools established and taught in them; visited 
the sick and comforted the afflicted; and, in 
fine, acted the part of the Good Samaritan in 
every thought, word, and deed, may be learnt 
from this volume. His victory over himself 
was so great, that he even succeeded in 
almost entirely subduing that spice of the 
choleric which seems inherent and ineradi- 
cable in the nature of Welshmen; and the 
little peccant flights of his irritability which 
are acknowledged are so trivial and venial, 
that no one could look upon them as serious 
trespasses, invalidating the claim to a very 
wer ar human character. 


understood as not going to the extreme ex- 
tent of the views of life and its duties, of 
which he was the type. No doubt a large 
and numerous portion of the religious world 
maintain the same doctrines, and will be 
highly edified and delighted with this imper- 
sonation of them. To them the book will be 
most welcome, and a favourite on every shelf. 
On the other side, there are a great majority 
of Christian people who do not hold by the 
profession of such abject and utter debase- 
ment even of fallen man. If the creed of 
James Davies makes us ‘ worms,’ the 
answer, we are created in the image of God. 
If the one looks upon all the world with a 
deeper misanthropy than that of Hamlet, the 
other exults in the beauties of creation, and 
the profuse enjoyments spread over the boun- 
tiful earth. If the one looks at heaven only 
through a dark medium of foul, pestilential 
vapours, the other glories in the brightness 
which seems to be the more harmonious pre- 
lude to the proximate conception of ineffable 
celestial glories. Which is right, let con- 
science decide. Of Davies we are told :— 
“‘On two days of the week his dinner consisted 
of bread and cheese alone; but on the remaining 
days he ate meat. Puddings when sent him he 
never ate, but gave away, thinking it a needless 
pampering of the flesh to eat more than one 
description of food, whether meat, or bread and 
cheese, at his noontide meal. Abstinence from 
animal food on two days of each week, he thought 
conducive to health, and serviceable to digestion, 
which in him was feeble. Beer he could never 
drink without inconvenience. “g = = 
‘* Divine service was performed in the parish 
church of Llangattock on Wednesdays in Lent, and 
this service he attended throughout the only season 
of Lent which he spent at that place. On that 
day he took no food of any kind between breakfast 
and supper. The latter, which was his third meal, 
always consisted of bread and milk. Before nine 
o’clock family worship was performed, when he 
read, as in the morning, a portion of holy Scripture, 
and the appropriate prayer for the day from the 
‘Tent and the Altar; and at nine he always with- 
drew to his own room for the night. * 53 - 
“Twelve years (before his own death), in the 
self-same month, he had watched by the death-bed 
of William James, and heard the dying boy exclaim, 
‘Oh, father! there is the Lord Jesus Christ; help 
me to goand meet him!’ The old man’s reflections 
on that occasion were given in the following 
words :—‘I have no doubt but the glorious mes- 
sengers sent from heaven were then appe ing 
before him.’ “3 ss * 
‘In him early training received its appropri: 2 
blessing. Born in sin, and by nature a child «~ 
wrath, he was made in baptism a member oi 
Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. The solemn exhortation then 
addressed to his sponsors by God’s minister was 
not forgotten ; and he was taught by a pious mother 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, with such other things as a Christian 
ought to know, believe, and do, to his soul’s health. 
Thus prepared for the rite of confirmation, he knelt 
before the bishop, who, having laid his hands upon 
him, prayed that the Lord would defend his servant 
with his heavenly grace, that he might daily 
increase in his Holy Spirit more and more, until 
he should come to his everlasting kingdom, 
‘‘His manhood and old age were suitable to 
these beginnings of his Christian life. He was 


a faithful member of the Church, obedient to her 
commands, a humble believer of her doctrines, and 
ever ready to aid the earnest minister of God’s 
word, without inquiring to what, if any, party in 
the Church he belonged, 

‘‘If the Church of England is to remain a 





Whilst saying this, however, we beg to be 
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national church, and to become a witness for the 
truth of God’s word throughout the world,—she 
will owe much of her security and influence to the 
labours of humble, self-denying men like this village 
schoolmaster. Ata time of divisions, characterized 
by harsh judgments of others, and a flattering 
estimate of ourselves,—when men are less solicitous 
to learn whether they are right than whether their 
neighbours are wrong,—when the humble-minded 
Christian is ready to exclaim, ‘Oh that I had the 
wings of a dove, for then would I fly away and be 
at rest,’—it is useful to contemplate the lives and 
conversation of men, who manifest their love to 
God by loving and serving their brethren.” 

With one other characteristic extract we 
conclude. He had been invited to Mr. Wil- 
liams’ of Llangibby, about some philanthropic 
subscription, and his behaviour is thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘A party of twelve or fourteen assembled in the 
drawing-room. When luncheon was announced, 
it was with some difficulty that James Davies was 
prevailed upon to accompany us to the dining- 
room ; and it was not until young Williams returned 
to the room which we had just left, and urged him, 
that he joined us, and took his place among the 
rest at the ‘Squire of Llangibby’s hospitable board.” 

Upon this, Sir T. Phillips observes:— 

** A passage in the foregoing narrative suggests 
one of the most prominent of the old man’s cha- 
racteristics—a dread of the world, its fashions, 
riches, and honours. Better, he used to say, to be 
called self-willed than worldly-minded. His Lord 
and Master had said, ‘ Woe unto you that are rich! 
for ye have received your consolation:’ and the old 
disciple proclaimed the like warning to all who 
delight in those splendours, and give themselves 
up to those fashions and amusements, for which, 
more often than for their own sake, riches are 
sought.” 

Such being his opinions, the luxury of the 
lunch caused him to indite a letter to Mr. 
Williams, renouncing his friendship :— 

**Since (he writes) I was last at your house, I 
have suffered a great deal on your account. After 
going home that night, my mind was so distressed, 

had almost a sleepless night: and since I have 
had several waking hours in bed, in thinking on 

‘ou. I did by no means expect to find at your 

ouse so much grandeur, so much genteel and 
fashionable business, and you yourself so busily 
engaged in it; if I had, I should not have taken 
such liberties, and have made myself so free as I 
have done. No; I thought you were the humble 
self-denying follower of the Saviour. Having found 
the treasure hid in the field, and the pearl of great 
price, you had sold all you had to purchase them— 
that is, having found the Saviour, you had given 
up all for his sake. Then judge what was my 
surprise and disappointment to find you engaged 
in the follies and fashions and customs of a vain 
world. You mentioned you thought to come to 
me at Christmas. If the weather will admit, I 
shall be going from home, and I should be sorry 
for you to have a waste journey. It is my wish 
you would never give yourself any trouble, nor put 

urself to any inconvenience on my account; for 

am very ill qualified to keep company with the 
fashionable and grand. Rather than I should seek 
the praise of the world, or even desire it, or follow 
the ions and customs of it, the love and use of 
grandeur, in order to exalt myself, and desire the 
praise and favourable opinion of poor sinners, such 
as I am—rather than this, let me be despised by 
you, and by all the world; let me, in the opinion 
of all, sink into my true character, the character 
that I appear in the sight of a true, a holy, and a 
just and righteous God. And what is that cha- 
racter’—a poor, vile, miserable, unworthy sinner 
—a little polluted crawling dust and ashes. All 
we have is contained in the publican’s prayer,— 

God be merciful to me, a sinner.’ Yes; the free, 





the rich, and undeserved mercies of God in Christ 
Jesus. After this confession, I dare not subscribe 
myself your friend; but I feel affection and kindness 
in my heart for you, and I pray God you may find 
mercy in that day. 
‘‘T remain, your very humble servant 
“James Davies.” 





OLD ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 


The Romance of the Peerage. By G. Lillie 
Craik. Vol. IV. Chapman and Hall. 
Tus peculiar class of composition, possessing 
several effective elements, has always been 
popular. It exhibits, in a remarkable manner, 
what are, in common parlance, called the ups 
and downs of life. It shows the fortunes of 
those who are raised from lowly estates to 
the highest ranks and dignities; and it ex- 
hibits the fates of those who fall from the 
greatest elevations—the Phetons, Antonys, 
Wolseys, or Napoleons of their times—to be 
trod under foot amid the apathy or the mockery 
of the unfeeling world. And others there are 
doomed to both reverses, and, as the poet 

sings— 
“ Who, raised aloft, come tumbling down amain, 
And fall so hard, they bound and rise again.” 


Then we have, in them all, the qualities 
which recommend fiction, heightened by the 
internal feeling that, though their incidents 
are like those of novels, they are nevertheless 
true. This enhances the conceit and deepens 
the interest. We more intensely dislike the 
success of the unworthy : we more profoundly 
pity the reverses of the deserving. It is, 
indeed, sometimes difficult to reconcile our 
minds to these dispensations of Providence, 
but the wider the view we are enabled to 
take, the surer and safer is our conclusion 
that all is for the best. The extraordinary 
nature of the circumstances also suffice for 
the most imaginative of readers; and where 
the building of castles in the air can afford 
temporary refuge from sad realities, it is no 
bad form or model for such erections to be 
told how the fickle goddess, though not so 
often suddenly, lifted the forlorn and saved 
the despairing. No very impressive moral 
is deducible at first sight from the majority 
of these family histories. Meanness, subser- 
viency, cunning, treachery, and even crime 
appear frequently so prosperous, and the 
punishment so long deferred, we almost begin 
to doubt whether or no Honesty is the best 

olicy. Perhaps the consoling thought is to 
e found by the man of independent mind in 
the verse of Burns :— 


The king can mak a belted knight, 
A Marquis, Duke, and a’ that ; 

But the honest man’s aboon his might, 
Gude faith, he mauna fa’ that : 


For a’ that, and a’ that, 
And twice as much as a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that. 

This volume relates to the houses of Cork, 
Fermor, Bouveries, Bamfyldes, Clifford, Fox, 
Phips, Petty, Perey, and Buccleuch; in all 
of which the vicissitudes are curious, and in 
some of them the rise far more extraordinary 
than in older times, when honours were ge- 
nerally won in the battle-field. Political and 
legislative talent and (later) wealth came in 
for their share of promotion; and if we look 
to the origin of a number of our peerages, 
they furnish singular stories, out of which 
dignity, pride, and haughtiness are to be 
supported. Well it is for the common sense 





—— 


of England that her nobility maintain their 
eminent positions upon worthier grounds; 
and that whilst the great majority are ele. 
vated by education, intelligence, refined map. 
ners, and high principles, the exceptions are 
few and insignificant, and significantly dis. 
countenanced by numerous and better orders 
of the class to which by the accident of birth 
they belong. There is, perhaps, no body of 
men in the world respecting whom the com. 
monalty entertain more mistaken ideas than 
of the aristocracy. The leading speakers in 
Parliament, who become distinguished for 
their political attainments, and those who 
become notorious for foolish or discreditable 
actions, are the public talk; but the mass, 
composed of individuals having enjoyed means 
of acquiring the best information, with minds 
cultivated to the utmost, liberal, generous, 
and munificent from the plenty with which 
they have been blessed, are scarcely heard of 
beyond the spheres of their prudent cou. 
sels, unostentatious charities, and bountiful 
administration of ‘the good the gods have 
given them.” No matter whence sprung, we 
believe the practice of these virtues to be the 
general characteristic of the unobtrusive por- 
tion of the British Peerage: and of inesti- 
mable importance, after their kind, to the 
country. 

A few particulars from the work before us 
may serve to illustrate these remarks. The 
Fermor family and estates were saved from 
ruin by a Fool in the time of Henry VII, 
of Blue-beard and spoliating memory. The 
Fermor of 1540 adhered to the old religion, 
denied the King’s supremacy, and was at- 
tainted by Cromwell, deprived of everything, 
and his wife and children, with himself, thrust 
out of house and hold. They took up their 
abode in the humble parsonage of Warpen- 
ham, near Towcester, and— 

**« Among other members of his numerous house- 
hold had been a Jester, familiarly called a Fool, 
whose wit and drollery had drawn many a snile 
from his hospitable and free-hearted master, and 
probably been now and then rewarded by something 
more than applause. The Fool was a supreme artist 
in his line, and from the service of the opulent Lon- 
don merchant and Northamptonshire squire he had 
in course of time won his way to that of King Henry 
himself, where, though his merry quips might be 
often the dread of the courtiers, they were not the 
less likely for that to be the delight of his Majesty, 
on whom we may presume it was very lightly that 
they ever glanced, and to whose good opinion and 
liking the professional humourist no doubt knew 
well how to take advantage of his opportunities of 
recommending himself by other evidences of his su- 
perior intelligenge than the cleverness and readiness 
of his repartees. " In short, he was no other than the 
famous Will Somers, who in some degree united 
the characters of royal fool and favourite. Somers, 
we are told, having admission to the King at all 
times and places, and especially in his Majesty's 
last days, when he was often low in spirits as well 
as oppressed by bodily sickness and pain, took the 
right moment for letting fall some words in regard 
to the hard fate of his old master, which touched 
the royal conscience or heart, so that Henry forth- 
with gave orders for the restitution of all his pro- 
perty to the oppressed man.” 

Of Anne Clifford, a memorable heiress, born 
1590, there is a well-known diary full of cu- 
rious matter. At an advanced age she thus 
describes her early history :— 

‘«] was very happy in my first constitution both 
in mind and body, both for internal and external 
endowments; for never was there child more equally 
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resembling both father and mother than myself. 
The colour of mine eyes were black, like my father ; 
and the form and aspect of them was quick and 
lively, like my mother's. The hair of my head was 
brown and very thick, and so long that it reached 
to the calf of my legs when I stood upright ; with a 
eak of hair on my forehead, and a dimple in my 
chin, like my father ; full cheeks and round face, 
like my mother ; and an exquisite shape of body, 
resembling my father. But now time and age hath 
long since ended all these beauties, which are to be 
compared to the grass of the field ; for now, when 
I caused these memorables of myself to be written, 
I have passed the sixty-third year of my age. And, 
though I say it, the perfections of my mind were 
much above those of my body. I had a strong and 
copious memory, a sound judgment, and a discern- 
ing spirit, and so much of a strong imagination in 
me as that many times even my dreams and appre- 
hensions beforehand proved to be true; so as old 
Mr. John Denham, a great astronomer, that some 
time lived in my father’s house, would often say 
that I had much in me in nature to show that the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades and the bands of 
Orion, mentioned in the 38th chapter of Job, were 
powerful both in my conception and nativity.”* 

The claim ofa poor trunkmaker which shook 
the Northumberland peerage and property be- 
fore it devolved from the Percies to the Smmith- 
sons, the rise of the Marquisate of Normanby 
within a short space from a shrewd Yankee 
Boston trader, the establishment of the Foxes 
and Petties, also within a few generations, in 
the highest places, are interesting and instruc- 
tive histories. The first of the Petties was a 
clothier and dyer at Romsey ; the first of the 
Phipses, the son (one of two sons and five 
daughters) of a gunsmith of Bristol, who had 
settled in America, and the first of the Foxes 
was a poor boy belonging to the choir of Salis- 
bury cathedral. 

And here, again, we trace the strength and 
glory of England. The paths to the heights of 
wealth, and power, and station are open to the 
humblest of her children. The race may not 
always be to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong ; but there is a fair field for thousands 
upon thousands to start in the hope of reaching 
the goal, and being victor in the fight. Many 
fail and perish in the struggle, who have de- 
served a beticr fate; but, after all, there is 
wonderful virtue in the mere attempt, and in- 
finite good must accrue to a nation whose 
ov are nourished to their utmost efforts 

y the possible view of such reward. The par- 
tially successful, as well as the great prize- 
drawers, contribute an ample portion to this 
glorious result: even among the unfortunate 
who have fallen,many may probably have bee 
valuable friends to their fellow citizens, and 
signal benefactors to their native land. 








SUMMARY. 


Useful Hints on Ventilation. 
Engineer. Manchester : 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
FTER the agitation about sanitary reform, the 

flushing and liming of sewers, and the multitudi- 

nous plans for the drainage of London, let us hope 
that in the application of the new bill for the health 

of towns, the nuisances above ground, of vital im- 

portance to health and intellectual improvement, 

will not escape notice. Not to mention the dwell- 
ings of the working and idle classes, what debilitat- 
ing, depressing atmospheres pervade the steam- 
heated factories, the crowded workshops, the over 
gas-lit shops of the manufacturing towns; think, 
NET 


By W. Walker, 
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too, of what one has to endure to hear a popular 
preacher, a great tragedian, an opera, or an oratorio, 
or see an exhibition of beautiful landscapes, which 
in their freshness mock the heated, suffocated, 
dusty crowd ; under what difficulties of this kind 
does even the wealthy man of pleasure pursue his 
enjoyments. From the experiments of some of the 
professors, there has been good reason for doubting 
whether ventilation should not still be numbered 
among the occult sciences, for we can remember 
to have been at one time well nigh baked and 
stifled, at another reduced to the temperature of 
cold-blooded animals, in places which had received 
the attention’ of some noted doctors. One would 
think that architects consider it as not yet under- 
stood, for houses and all sorts of buildings con- 
tinue to be erected with elaborate ccilings and 
columned walls, without the provision of other 
fresh air than would rush like a hurricane from an 
open door or window, spreading tic, toothache, and 
catarrh as fatally as a simoom: even in our most 
luxurious private houses, nothing is more common 
than the submissive lot of being frozen on one side 
and roasted on the other. A remedy may be had 
for all these evils, and the little book before us 
points it out ably enough. Apartments may be 
ventilated in two ways—by the plenum method, or 
that by which air properly warmed is forced through; 
or the vacuum method, by which the rarefaction of 
the air at a point of exit by means of heat causes a 
rush of air into it from without at a point of ingress: 
a combination of the two plans may also be made. 
Mr. Walker recommends the plenum mode for exten- 
sive ventilation; the vacuum plan is objectionable 
on account of the numerous cold drafts that cannot 
be avoided in the structure of the room, and in 
some manufactories requiring cleanliness, it is not 
desirable, because of the quantity of dust and smut 
drawn into the apartment by the current from with- 
out. Dr. Reid’s plan in the new houses of Parlia- 
ment consists of a ventilating trunk from the ceil- 
ing, carried down again, and opening below the 
fire of a long shaft, which rarefies the column ‘of 
air and exhausts the room. This plan is too ex- 
pensive for ordinary buildings, and Mr. Walker 
thinks the fire may always be applied at the roof 
level, and in the form of gas-light; and by bringing 
the pipe that supplies the burners to some accessi- 
ble point on the ground-floor, with a stop-cock and 
graduated quadrant, the ventilation can be regu- 
lated with great precision. He makes a great 
point of warming all the fresh air by means of series 
of heated pipes of hot water. Some of the minor and 
simpler forms of ventilation adapted for s1 
rooms, and the different kinds of stoves, are also 
discussed, so that the book is really what it pre- 
tends to be—Useful Hints on Ventilation. 








The Story of Jack and the Giants. Mlustrated with 


Thirty-five Drawings by Richard Doyle, Engraved | 


by G. and E. Dalziel. Cundall and Addey. 

Tuts is a charming illustration of the old nursery 
fable of the giant-killer, whose valiant deeds are 
here delineated with terrific humour by Mr. Doyle. 
The proportions of some of the grim ogres are, 
however, a little exaggerated for the sake of effect. 
The giant Cormoran must have exceeded eighteen 
feet in height to have worn a chatelaine of oxen, 
suspended from his girdle, with so much facility; 
and the monster of five-and-thirty feet, notwith- 
standing his enormous stature, could scarcely have 
overlooked the lofty oaks of the forest with such 
comparative ease as represented at page 382 of this 
romantic narrative. In the plate opposite, the 
figures are more in keeping, but do not illustrate 
the text with accuracy, which says that the knig 
and his beautiful lady were dragged along one ir 
each hand of the giant. They are 
drawn. The plate of Jack defying the 
Thundel is also very excellent. The book 
example of good taste on the part of both the 
artists and publishers, and will be cordially wel 
comed in the nursery at this season of fire-side 
story. 
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The Blank-Paged Bible. 


IF there is one thing more than another that serve 

at this anxious moment to exemplify the strength 
and beauty of the Protestant faith, it is the daily 
multiplying facilities for studying the scriptures. 
Here is a compact and portable Bible, in which 
every right hand page facing the text is faintl 

ruled for manuscript notes or annotations, wit! 

printed headings for easy reference. The edition 
contains the authorized version of the Scriptures, 
with the references of ‘ Bagster’s Polyglot Bible,’ 
and is accompanied with a neat series of coloured 
maps, illustrative of the geography of the Bible ; 
there is also a set of tables of passages in the Old 
Testament quoted in the New Testament, and an 
elaborate index of subjects. We have been so 
much struck with the neatness and novel character 
of ‘The Blank-Paged Bible,’ that it is well to 
direct attention to it at this season of gifts. For 
scholars and annotators of both sexes, it cannot 
fail to be a most acceptable present. 


Robin Good fellow’s Christmas Carol. 
and Addey. 
WE like the spirit of jollity and good feeling which 
pervades this song,—and much admire its bold 
printing in illuminated black and red letter. 
**Who calls December dark and drear 
When Christmas-time is drawing near ? 
Winter! unfold thine azure skies! 
Jack Frost! delight our dazzled eyes 
With silver spangle ground and trees, 
Ibid bracing winds the waters freeze, 
Dear Robin red-breast what saith he ? 
* December is the month for me!’ 


Bagster. 


Cundall 





“ Of mistletoe a goodly bough 
Hang up, or, use it,—you know how ! 
Aye, catch each lass that lightly trips 
Leneath the branch, and kiss her hips! 
Jay England’s good old games all round, 
Let laughter at vour jokes resound, 
And wit and humour harmless glance, 
And—don’t forget the Christmas dance. 
“In gay costume and masquerade 
Let England's worthies be portray’d, 
Our monarchs once would mummers be; 
Rare pageants then did England see! 
Let Lords and Abbots of Misrule 
Hold sway imperial, and the Fool 
And Jester, as in days 
Be droll, and keep us in a roar. 


Table Talk. By Leigh Hunt. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Leicu Hunt we are at all times glad to meet with. 
Vivacious and versatile, whimsical, 
always entertaining, often instructive, and never 
dull, we were prepared to find this an interesting 
volume. ‘ Table Talk” is, however, not so descrip- 
tive of the contents as would have been some 
such title as ‘‘ Patchwork,” or ‘‘ Literary Scraps.” 
The style has, indeed, often a conversational turn, 
and many of the thoughts may have passed the 
writer's lips, but the larger part of the book con- 
sists of notes and anecdotes selected from the 
author’s Common-place Book, and are more likely 
to have | in the study than spoken in 
the dining-room. Toa pt to give any idea of 
the book by extracts would be vain, as there are 
about a hundred and fifty different headings, and 
the variety of topics may be conceived by the fol- 
lowing, which come conse cutively from page 93 to 
99: Steeple Chasing—Turkeys—Bagpipes—Cesar 
and Bonaparte—Pseudo-Christianity—Dyed Hair 
—Kating. In such a book every reader will find 
much that is new, and more that is amusing. On 
all literary matters, whether on men, books, or 
things in general, there are few writers whose 
opinion, or critici gossip, we would more 
i int’s: but in other 

logy, it would 
nonsense, as 
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clever men are apt to do when t ing on sub- 
jects which they do not fully understand. There 
‘are only, however, two or three passages in the 
volume to which this remark is applicable. The 
imaginary conversations of Pope and Swift, at the 
end of the book, are well conceived and well 
written. 
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Pax Nobiscum; or, Verse Aspirations for ‘‘ Unity 
of Spirit and the Bond of Peace” among Pro- 
testant Worshippers of Christ. By Clericus. 
Seeleys. 

THE intention of Clericus is good, the matter in- 
different, and as to poetry, there is none. Let 
Clericus keep to prose, and his sentiments, though 
feebly expressed, as they are the sentiments of the 
New Testament, will or ought to be approved of. 
The mediocrity of would-be-poets in these days is 
quite discouraging to critics. There was a time 
when the fun yielded by the perusal of doggrel 
verses really compensated for the trouble they oc- 
casioned, but now a flat insipidity is too often the 
only feature in our modern rhymesters. 


Secret Prayer, and its accompanying Exercises. By 
the Rev. James M‘Gill, Hightor, Lochmaben. 
Third Edition. Glasgow: Bryce. 

ConsIDERING the deplorable exhibition which has 

recently been made in extemporary preaching by 

one of the leaders of the school of which it is the 
characteristic, with all the advantages of experience 
and zeal in his favour, it is not to be expected that 
extemporary prayer will be more wisely conceived or 
more reverentially expressed. A correct estimate 
may be formed of this small volume by the prin- 
ciple upon which another publication is recom- 
mended by the author of the present one, “ its 
extremely moderate price,” which has certainly 

weighed with the purchasers, for it has reached a 

third edition. 


The Mother’s Recompense ; a Sequel to Home In- 
fluence. By Grace Aguilar. London. Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 

Grace Aguilar was a Jewish lady, we may well 

believe sincerely converted to Christianity, because 

her writings are quite free from the fiery zeal 
which generally distinguishes those religionists who 
are merely perverted. 

She is dead—in the flower of her age, and her 
mother publishes this posthumous work with an 
affectionate tribute to her excellent daughter, as a 
preface. A mother’s partiality is excusable, but 
can scarcely be trusted in a case of this sort, and 
we are sorry that the book should have been 
placed before the public under these circumstances. 
Mrs. Aguilar says, ‘‘I have been induced to pub- 
lish ‘‘The Mother’s Recompense” in compliance 
with the repeated solicitations of many friends, 
but in doing so I feel it incumbent on me to state 
that, unlike its predecessor, it has not received 
the advantage of that correction which later years 
and ripened judgment would doubtless have cast 
around it.” Grace Aguilar was nineteen when the 
book was written, in 1836; more than ten years 
afterwards of practice in writing and of womanly 
experience would have made a very different thing 
of it, as the first part, ‘Home Influence,’ proves; 
and probably at least half of this sequel would have 
been sacrificed or greatly modified, had the au- 
thoress herself prepared it for the press. We should 
be sorry to have it supposed that in point of high 
moral feeling 'and the inculcation of good prin- 
ciples it requires any modification, but in truth 
it is very prosy ; descending into minutie with the 
prolix detail of a Richardson, but he was able to 
throw a charm over all, which carries the reader 
on. All young people who possess imaginative 
powers, indulge them in telling tales to others, or 
often to themselves; they suppose a group of per- 
sons, and work out the history of every member, 
even ‘“‘to the third and fourth generation ;” such 
people of the fancy are real to their creators, en- 
tities as positive as if they were bodily present ; 
their adventures, their feelings, their joys and 
sorrows, affect the dreamer as much as those of 
flesh-and-blood existences; their society solaces 
many a lonely child who has no other; generally 
the task of writing it all down is not undertaken, 
or wearies when commenced. Grace Aguilar was 
an industrious as well as an imaginative person, 


and persevered in placing the friendly companions 








who beguiled her lonely hours upon paper. The 
Dramatis Persone are at last so numerous as to 
defy memory, at least a reader's memory. Few 

rown-up people will, we think, have patience to 
go through the book, but girls rather younger than 
the authoress when she wrote it, will read quietly 
on through a history in unison with their own 
minds. No mother need hesitate in allowing her 
daughters to peruse ‘The Mother's Recompense,” 
with perhaps a warning that usually young ladies 
do not let their affections become hopelessly en- 
listed before they are sought—a practice all 
Grace’s heroines are addicted to; the exalted view 
she takes of maternal character proves how good a 
mother her own must have been. 


Lives and Anecdotes of Misers ; or, The Passion of 
Avarice Displayed, in the Parsimonious Habits, 
Unaccountable Lives, and Remarkable Deaths of 
the most Notorious Misers of all Ages; with a 
few words on Frugality and Living. By F. 
Somner Merryweather. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

‘* AVARICE is but a diseased action of a propensity 

which, if properly used, is beneficial to our well 

being. The propensity to acquire is natural to 

the human mind, and when it is manifested by a 

prudent frugality, is one of the greatest moral 

blessings of life. Religion enjoins, and scripture 
warrants, the practice of economy, and 
* Reason bids you for your own provide.’” 
All very true, and for ‘diseased action” of the 
mind, as for physical ailments, recourse must be 
had to what will correct the system. The fatal mis- 
take of instruction for education has left with- 
out check or control every tendetcy to evil which 
does not obtrude itself upon the observation of the 
teacher. Of the well-known and well-nigh forgotten 
individuals, of whose respective histories the more 
striking particulars are here disinterred from all 
sorts of tombs, the infancy does not exhibit any 
attempts being made to correct the passion which 
manifested such precocious development. The 
germ of avarice may be implanted at the birth— 
granted; itmay be impossible to eradicate it—granted 
also. But there are other feelings implanted by 
nature, or if not, what may be engrafted by edu- 
cation, which will choke this noxious weed. Per- 
haps the whole may be best summed up in the 
concluding lines of this pleasant little volume: 
“It is, indeed, a great thing in the eyes of the 
world to be a man of wealth; but it is a still greater 
thing in the sight of heaven to be a man of 
charity.” 
Ghost Stories and Tales of Mystery. Dublin: 
M‘Glashan, London: Orr & Co. 

Tuese four Irish Ghost Stories, illustrated by Phiz, 
belong to the unexplained mysterious and san- 
guinary order. There may be what ladies’ maids 
and young sentimentalists call ‘a_ thrilling 
interest’ in some of the situations, but we have no 
opinion of the class, either for entertainment or 
instruction. 


Magazine for the Young. Mozley. Masters. 
A coLLEcTION of scraps and stories, and poetical 
strays, well enough for youthful dipping: a plunge 
in and out again, without any such marked effect 
as a cold bath produces. 


THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Hype Park was fixed on as the site for the great 
building in which all things were to be gathered 
together. A committee were appointed by the 
Royal Commission to advise on all matters relating 
to the erection; and they expressed themselves 
desirous of obtaining from all parties, who were 
disposed to assist them, suggestions for the general 
arrangement of the buildings and premises re- 
quired. Proposals were issued; and in reply to 
those, numerous plans were sent in to the Secretaries 


of the Exhibition, which were afterwards exhibited ; 








but although many were considered deserving of 
approval, not one was such as could be regarded ag 
meeting the necessities of the Exhibition. A sort 
of composite pile was designed, with massive walls, 
and a dome o’erarching all, which far exceeded 
any thing hitherto attempted. This gave rise tog 
wide-spread and often an angry cry—the press em. 
ployed its ponderous club—and all appeared to be 
falling into anarchy and confusion—when an indi- 
vidual, neither an architect nor an engineer by 
profession—while engaged on other business at 
Derby, sketched upon a sheet of blotting paper a 
plan he had conceived, and thus, by a clever sub. 
stitution of iron and glass for bricks and mortar, 
dispelled a difficulty, and secured a local habitation 
in Hyde Park, which was free from those objec- 
tions which beset all other plans. This was the 
origin of the wonderful structure which is, in all 
respects, one of the most striking features of the 
Exhibition. 

Mr. Paxton’s Crystal Palace is an enlargement 
of a house built by that gentleman in the gardens 
of Chatsworth for the Duke of Devonshire, in which 
is growing one of the choicest specimens of the 
Victoria Regia to be found in this country. It is 
not a little interesting to learn, as we have learned 
from the designer of this great pile, that in the 
mechanical construction of the leat of this vegetable 
wonder of the Guiana Lakes we have an exact re- 
presentation of the method by which the airy pillars 
are bound together, and strength secured to the 
entire building. 

The design of Mr. Paxton, having met with ge- 
neral approval, was adopted; and Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson became the contractors, the total 
amount of contract for use, waste, and maintenance 
being 79,800/. The total value of the building, if 
it is allowed permanently to remain, would be 
150,000/., or about one penny and one-twelfth ofa 
penny per foot cube. The building is 1848 feet 
long, 408 feet broad, and 66 feet high. This long 
line is crossed by a transept 108 feet high, which 
encloses a row of clm trees. 

This large structure is formed principally of iron 
and glass, all the columns, girders, and trusses for 
supporting the roof being of iron. The columns 
are in number 3230, varying in length from 14 feet 
6 inches to 20 feet. There are 2244 cast-iron 
girders, and 1128 intermediate binders, and 358 
wrought-iron trusses. The sash bars are of wood, 
and of these there are the extraordinary length of 
202 miles, which are to hold 900,000 superficial 
feet of glass. The arrangemen‘ of the roof is what 
has been called by My. Paxton, “the ridge and 
valley,” and which, although not so ornamental as 
many other forms might appear, has the extraordi- 
nary advantage of preventing the dropping of water 
from the roof by condensation, and of accumulating 
and carrying off that which falls upon it in the 
shape of rain and dew. This system will be under- 
stood by folding a piece of paper, as if for making 
a fan, and then pulling it partly open. Outside 
the building the water rapidly runs into the valleys, 
it flows along the gutters, and is carried away 
through the columns, which are hollow. In the 
same manner, within the building, the condensed 
vapour rolls down the glass into these gutters, and 
is in the same manner removed. Of the Paxton 
gutters no less than 34 miles will be found in the 
building. 

This huge structure covers 18 acres of ground, 
which, with a gallery 24 feet wide, and extending 
a mile, as at first designed, gave an entire exhibit- 
ing space of 21 acres. However, since it has been 
found that the space applied for was far beyond 
that provided, another gallery has been added, 
giving nearly 25 acres to this purpose. The mag- 
nitude of this great building will be best under- 
stood by learning that the table space for exhibiting 
will be eight miles in extent; therefore, to 
around these alone would be a fair day’s Journey. 
The total cubic contents of the Glass Palace 
amount to 33,000,000 feet. Around the lower pot 
tion of the building wood instead of glass is em- 
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Joyed ; this gives a large extent of wail space for 
exhibition, and has many other advantages. The 
provisions for ventilation are exceedingly good, and 
these have been previously well studied by Mr. 
Paxton in an apartment which he has constructed 
jmmediately adjoining his own home at Chatsworth. 
The whole building is fitted with luffer boards, 

laced at such an angle that all rain is excluded, 
but the air freely passes. The roof and south side 
of the building will be covered with canvas, which 
may, in hot weather, be kept wet, and thus ensure 
a comfortable coolness. In the transept alone 5000 
superficial feet of ventilators are provided. 

The most curious feature in the whole design is 
that of the enclosed trees. The absurd outcry made 
by a few, induced the chief Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Woods and Works to forbid their re- 
moval; and one most unfortunate one—the last of 
its group of ten—was preserved from the fate of its 
brethren. There it st-nds, sending its melancholy 
branches through the galleries. The result will 
prove the folly of the recommendation that these 
trees should stand. They will be more full of leaf 
during next year than they ever have been ; 
and when again uncovered, the first hoar frost will 
kill them. They are preserved, to be nursed into 
tenderness, which must prove their destruction 
when less carefully screened from the chill of even 
a spring morning. 

Such is the remarkable structure which is to 
hold the accumulated evidence of the Industry of 
all Nations, now nearly completed, and presenting 
a vastness which appears too great. Standing in 
the centre of the transept, and looking from end to 
end, two questions rise in the mind—Will this 
place ever be filled? If filled, will one out of every 
thousand persons who visit it have patience and 
perseverance to inspect the whole? We believe 
the first question may be affirmatively answered. 
The second is a problem, on the solution of which 
we cannot venture. 

The interior decoration of this Glass Palace is a 
difficult and important task. It has been com- 
mitted to Mr. Owen Jones. Some specimens of this 
gentleman’s design have been executed; and he 
has, in a paper read before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, given us his views on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Owen Jones's theory will be best under- 
stood in his own worl. 

“The very nature of the material of which this 
building is mainly constructed, viz., iron, requires 
that it should be painted. On what principle shall 
we do this? Should we be justified in adopting a 
simple tint of white or stone colour, the usual 
method of painting iron? Now, it must be borne 
in mind that this building will be covered on the 
south side, and over the whole of the roof, with 
canvas, so that there can be but little light and 
shade. The myriads of similar lines, therefore, of 
which the building is composed, falling one before 
the other, would lose all distinctness, and would in 
fact form one dull cloud overhanging the Exhibi- 
tion, A line of columns, as even now may be seen 
at the building, would present the effect of a white 
wall, and it would be impossible in the distance to 
distinguish one column from another. This mode 
of painting would have the further disadvantage of 
rendering the building totally unconnected with the 
various objects it is destined to hold. Should the 
building be painted of a dark colour, like the roof 
of some of our railway stations? This, equally 
with the white method, would present one mass of 
indistinctness. The relief of the cast iron would 
disappear, each column and girder would present 
to the eye but a flat silouette. Let us now con- 
sider the building painted with some pale neutral 
tint—dull green or buff; in doing this we should 
be perfectly safe. Provided the colours were not 
too pale to be indistinct, or so dark as sensibly to 
affect the eye, one could hardly make a mistake. 
Yet how tame and monotonous would be the result ; 
it would be necessary that this tint, whatever we 
might choose, should be of such a subdued neutral 
ter as to avoid a difficulty well known to 





mounters of drawings and painters of picture gal- 
leries, viz., that in proportion as you incline to any 
shade of colour, in that exact proportion you injure 
or destroy those objects it is intended to relieve 
which may have similar colours. We should then 
be reduced to a dull monotonous colour without 
character. How unworthy would this be of the 
great occasion! How little would it impress the 
public! How little would it teach the artist! It 
would be to cut instead of patiently to unravel the 
knot. We are now brought to the consideration 
of the only other well-defined system which pre- 
sents itself, viz., parti-colouring. This, I conceive, 
if successfully carried out, would bring the building 
and its contents into one perfect harmony ; it would 
fitly carry out one of the objects for which this 
Exhibition was formed—viz., that of promoting the 
union of fine arts with manufactures.” 

That colour in all its beauty, vividness, and har- 
mony, is consistent with the character of a Gothic 
church, as Mr. Jones contends it is, does not strike 
us as a truth; and so desirous were those inventive 
minds to whom we owe our cathedral fanes, of 
having to the full that ‘‘dim religious light” which 
like a shadow of piety, seems to fall upon every 
fretted column, that their windows were not 
merely coloured windows, but by the most refined 
art several thicknesses of glass, or glass rendered 
opaque by grinding, was employed to secure that 
quiet tone which for ever dwells in those piles, and 
which alone gives to their elaborate ornaments the 
character so well described by Madam de Stael, of 
“‘ frozen music,” or by Coleridge, of a ‘‘ petrified 
religion.” 

That we have much to learn of chromatic har- 
mony is certain, but did space allow of it, we 
should offer many strong objections to Mr. Owen 
Jones’s idea. The Alhambra, or the Temples of 
the Pharaohs, cannot be referred to as specimens of 
coloured harmony; and if to the people of those 
sunny climes, familiarized as they are to Nature 
dressed in the most intense colours, the “ pri- 
maries,” as they are termed, were pleasing, it will 
ever be from the same cause that to the inhabitants 
of the more temperate regions, where Nature wears 
a quiet garb, neutral tints will be more pleasing. 
But Mr. Jones is to carry out his design, and it is 
to be of the following order :— 

“* As one of the objects of decorating a building 
is to increase the effect of light and shade, the best 
means of using blue, red, and yellow, is to place 
blue, which relieves, on the concave surface; 
yellow, which advances, on the convex; and red, 
the colour of the middle distance, on the horizontal 
planes; the neutral white on the vertical planes. 
Following out this principle on the building before 
us, we have red for the undersides of the girders, 
yellow on the round portions of the columns, blue 
in the hollows of the capitals. Now it is necessary 
not only to put the several colours in the right 
places, but they must also be used in their due 
proportions to each other. Of course we cannot, 
in decorating buildings, always command the exact 
proportions of coloured surface we require, but the 
balance of colours can always be obtained by a 
change in the colours themselves; thus, if the sur- 
faces to be covered should give too much yellow, 
we should make the red more crimson and the blue 
more purple—that is, we should take the yellow 
out of them. So, if we had too much blue, we 
should make the yellow more orange, and the red 
more scarlet. A practised eye will as readily do 
this as a man may tune a musical instrument. I 
will ask you,” continued Mr. Jones, ‘‘to picture 
‘0 yourselves in the foreground the brilliant pri- 
maries, blue, red, and yellow; the rich secon- 
daries, purple, orange, and green, moulded in forms 
of every conceivable diversity, and setting against 
them darker tertiaries fading into neutral perspec- 
tive. Such an effort, difficult even to the artist, 
accustomed to abstract his attention from present 
interruptions, and to calculate future harmonies, is 
impossible to the uninstructed spectator, who from 
the experimental decoration of a single column 








draws a premature, and necessarily a fallacious, in- 
ference as to the collective effect of the whole. 
From my brother architects I hope for a more 
patient, a more comprehensive, and a fairer appre- 
ciation. For myself, I have a confident hope, 
grounded on the experience of years devoted to this 
particular branch of art, that the principles and 
plans I have hadrthe honour to propose to the 
Royal Commission for the decoration of this mag- 
nificent structure, will be found, when complete, 
not to disappoint public expectation, or prove 
wholly unworthy of the great occasion.” 

Of the result we shall have abundant opportunity 
of judging. After this week the character of the 
Literary Gazette undergoes a change; and in con- 
formity with the alteration the article on the Great 
Exhibition terminates. Every sufficiently important 
particular up to the present time has found a place 
in our pages, and even under the general literary 
character which the Literary Gazette will now 
assume, abundant opportunity will from time to 
time be afforded for the consideration of any im- 
portant question which may arise in connexion 
with this great gathering. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Dec. 4th.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the chair, 
W. Bennison, Esq., Thomas Rowlandson, Esq., 
and H. W. Taylor, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
The following communications were read :—1l. On 
the Geology of the Upper Punjaub and Peshaur, 
by Major Vicary. During a hurried march to the 
Khyber Pass, the author noticed the existence of a 
deep-bedded and extensive Pliocene formation, 
stretching, with intervals, from the Jhilum river 
to the Khyber range. In the hills running N.E. 
from Moong and Kussulpoor towards Bhimber, 
Major Vicary observed yellow marly clays, with 
beds of pale soft sandstone, the whole capped with 
conglomerate ; there were also some thin beds of 
travertine observed ; here, however, he detected 
no fossils. Some of the hills north of this range 
strongly reminded the author of the Scinde hills, 
and he here found some boulders of nummulitic 
limestone. The road towards the Bukkur-Allee 
Pass leads along the Kuhan river, the sections 
afforded by which show thick yellow clays, sand- 
stone, and conglomerate, the two former containing 
Helices and Pupe. Similar beds at the village of 
Bukkur-Allee contain fossil bones of Pachy- 
derms, Ruminants, Saurians, and Chelonians, and 
assume the characters common to the Sewalik 
hills at the base of the Himalayas, near Nahn. 
Near the Rukkur-Allee Pass these clays have been 
removed, and then appear red shales and clays, 
sandstone, and conglomerate, which the author 
considers to be of Eocene age, and the same forma- 
tion as that so productive of salt near Pind-Dadun- 
Khan. These are seen at intervals as far as 
Jianee Sung, near the base of the Mur-gullee 
range. Temiak, about a mile from the Bukkur- 
Allee Pass, is situated on Pliocene beds, which 
probably extend into Peshaur, and even to the 
Khyber Pass. On the Suhan River, near Temiack, 
good sections of these beds occur. The Pliocene 
beds are interrupted by the Mur-gullee range, in 
which nummulitic limestones are found ; they then 
stretch away from the base of these hills to the 
Slate Mountains on which Fort Attock stands. 
The author next met with the Pliocene near the 
village Nuwazeerum, on the Caulul river; he also 
found it even in the mouth of the Khyber Pass, 
At the base, however, of the Khyber mountains, 
it is usually replaced by boulders and gravel. The 
Limestone rocks of the Khyber range afford 
Spirifer, Orthis, Terebratula, and other Paleozoic 
fossils, probably of carboniferous age. 

2. Report on the Coal Mines near Erzeroom. 

3. On the Silurian Rocks and Graptolites of 
Dumfriesshire, by Robert Harkness, Esq. 

The author observed that the county of Dum- 
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fries affords four geological formations, exclusive 
of the superficial deposits of sand, gravel, and clay 
which represent the boulder series. The new red 
sandstone occurs in five isolated patches, in some 
cases lying widely remote from each other. Two 
coal-fields are met with, one at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the county, and the other at the north- 
western ; the latter being a portion of the Ayrshire 
coal formation. The mountain limestone is repre- 
sented by a band of limestone, grit, and shale run- 
ning along the southern margin of the Silurian dis- 
trict, and also by two small patches in the parishes 
of Closeburn and Keir. The remaining part of the 
county is exclusively occupied by the St‘lurian 
formation, which covers an area more than twice 
the size of that which the three other formations 
possess conjointly. Mr. Harkness then proceeded 
to describe three parallel bands of anthracite, ac- 
companied with shales, traversing the Silurian 
rocks from N.E. to S.W., in the north-eastern por- 
tion of Dumfriesshire. These appear to have been 
originally one continuous bed, which, together 
with the grauwacke of the district, has been 
broken up by the intrusion of igneous rocks. The 
Silurian strata are greatly disturbed, the dip gene- 
rally being towards the NN.W. at a high angle. 
On the borders of Selkirkshire, near Craigmichean 
Scarrs, the anthracite beds are considerably deve- 
loped. These three bands are, no doubt, attribu- 
table to a succession of faults, running through 
the district in a direction parallel to the strike and 
range of the grauwacke chain, and bringing up at 
intervals the anthracite beds and the graptolite 
shales, the consequence being a repetition of the 
same beds in a series of bands. 

Graptolites occur sparingly in the anthracite, 
but are very abundant and well preserved in the 
overlying shales. Mr. Harkness had detected 
about twelve forms.of these interesting zoophytes, 
whereof not above two or three had been previ- 
ously observed, in the British Isles. The author 
concluded with some observations on the Silurian 
rocks and fossils of Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Dee, 18th.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the chair. 
The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘ Report on a new combustible substance dis- 
covered in Russia.” A combustible substance, 
named Pungernite, by M. Bulgarine, has been 
found in the Silurian formation, between Rana- 
Pungern and Gross-Pungern, on the road from 
Dorpat to Narva, in Esthonia, in the form of a 
yellowish brown laminated layer, speckled with 
white, very light, and about as hard as coal. It 
burns freely and brightly, giving off a great quantity 
of soot, According to M. Petzold its constituents 
are— 


Organic matter............... 65°5 
PMNs ss cccncccsartanasehess 13°6 
Oxide ofiron andalumina, 2°3 
Carbonate of lime ......... 17°0 
Carbonate of magnesia ... 0°2 
MIE nix ccd asks cei gda states 1:2 

99°8 


It yields much less carburetted hydrogen gas than 
coal does, the proportion being nearly 1 to 5; and 
the amount of heat derivable from it is also less 
than that obtained from coal, but rather greater 
than that yielded by charcoal. 

2. “On the Epiolitic Rocks of the Venetian Alps,” 
by Professor T. A. Catullo. Professor Catullo, in 
describing the ‘Rosso Ammonitico,” so well 
known as occurring on the southern flank of the 
Tyrol Alps, and usually regarded as equivalent to 
the Oxfordian group of the oolitic rocks, considered 
that it was divisible into two sections; the lower 
division, termed by the author the ‘‘lower epio- 
litic,” is compact in structure, and is referable to 
to the coralline oolite; whilst the upper division, 
constituting the author’s ‘‘ upper epiolitic” rocks, 
is sandy and schistose, and is regarded by Professor 
Catullo as transitional, both in character and situa- 
tion, between the true Jurassic and the Neocomian 





formations. The ammonites enumerated as occur- 
ring in the lower group, were described as being 
truly oolitic, whilst those of the upper beds were 
quite distinct from the foregoing, and comprised 
three Neocomian forms. The distinction of the 
beds was also, in the author’s opinion, evidenced 
by the other contained fossils; and, in particular, 
Terebratula diphya, and its varieties (regarded as 
distinct species by: the author), were stated to have 
been found both in the upper division and in the 
overlying Neocomian beds. 

3. “On the Origin of the Mineral Springs of 
Vichy,” by Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.R.S. The 
author shows that these far-famed alkaline waters, 
deriving their high temperature, carbonic acid gas, 
and saline ingredients, from great depths, issue 
upon a line of fracture parallel to the course of the 
adjacent river Allier, and in a direction from SS.E. 
to NN.W. Seeing that this direction is also co- 
incident with the major axis of the neighbuuring 
former eruptive rocks of which he has recently 
treated, he considers that: the fissure at Vichy was 
produced in one of the most ancient of the volcanic 
epochs in which Central France abounds, or towards 
the close of the accumulation of the tertiary lacus- 
trine formation of that region. In proof of the high 
antiquity of the action of the mineral waters which 
deposited arragonite with tufaceous limestone, Sir 
Roderick cites the example of the ‘‘ Rocher des 
Celestins,” composed of finely-laminated layers of 
those substances, which are now vertical, their 
edges or tops having sustained a large convent, 
and being partially covered with old drift high 
above the Allier. It would therefore appear, that 
after the deposition from these mineral waters had 
been in activity for some time, and had accumu- 
lated mounds of travertine and arragonite, a frac- 
ture took place, which threw up the layers of the 
“Rocher des Celestins” into a vertical position, 
truncating them against others which are un- 
dulating and horizontal. As the spring of the 
Celestins which issues at the foot of these vertical 
masses is perfectly cold, and as no springs have 
been in action for ages on the summits of the hil- 
locks of travertine on which the ancient bourg of 
Vichy stands, the author infers that these accumu- 
lations were formed long ago, when the thermal 
principle was more active than at the present day. 
The existing hot springs, which all lie to the north 
of the more ancient deposit of the Celestins and of 
the old town, are situated at lower levels, and are 
the remains only of more copious evolutions of a 
former period. 


THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS. 
THE following are from Governor Enderby’s reports 
regarding some of the harbours and islands of this 
group, noticed in a recent Gazette, and formerly, 
when Sir J. Clark Ross gave that first report of 
their capabilities, as is here so auspiciously con- 
firmed :— 

** ¢ Laurie’s Harbour.—Both sides of this harbour 
are steep, and the hills vary in height from 600 to 
900 feet, covered from the base to the summit with 
wood, the branches of the trees hanging over on 
both sides, and nearly touching the water. On the 
shore are quantities of loose irregular blocks of 
black basaltic stone, in pieces weighing from 20Ib. 
to 400lb., which descend at once into deep water 
beautifully clear. During our progress up the har- 
bour we saw two very fine pigs, but could not 
approach near enough to get a shot at them. A 
little further on we shot a sea leopard, which we 
took into the boat, On arriving at the head of the 
harbour we found a small island of about five acres, 
covered with grass. It is flat, and at low water 
the channel between it and the shore is nearly dry. 
There are three or four stakes driven into the 
ground about a quarter of a mile below, and from 
thence nearly to the island the bed of the harbour 
is literally covered with most excellent cockles, 
very large and little inferior to oysters. This bed is 
very valuable, and comprises several acres; bushels 





——— 


of them may be obtained in a quarter of an hour 
At the head of the harbour is a wide and rapid 
stream, the entrance to which is almost hidden } 
overhanging trees, under which and all round th 
harbour wild ducks are numerous and ve: e 
flavoured. On landing, I proceeded with the boat's 
crew and a New Zealander to endeavour to pene. 
trate to the top of one of the hills. After workin 
desperately hard for three hours along a pathwa 
made by the New Zealanders for a distance of three 
miles, we found ourselves still three miles distant 
from the hill; I was therefore compelled to abandon 
the attempt at that time, after having had at leas 
a dozen tumbles, and being covered with mud from 
head to foot.’ 

‘He then proceeds to describe the trees, and to 
account for the apparent difference between the 
reports made by Sir James Ross and Commodore 
Wilkes, of the American navy, the former repre. 
senting them thirty, whilst the latter describes 
them as seventy feet in height. He says nine trees 
out of ten take such extraordinary forms that, 
although of four feet diameter, and many of them 
exceeding eighty feet in length, they are seldom 
more than forty feet above the surface of the earth, 
This declination of the stem may arise from the 
nature of the soil, as he states it to be rich beyond 
description every where, being principally decayed 
vegetable, The trees appear to have no strong 
hold in it, and consequently those that are of no 
great weight may be pulled up by the roots. The 
wood is particularly hard, and has much the 
appearance of teak, but is so twisted that the grain 
is scarcely to be traced. He expects, however, to 
be able to obtain planks for building ten or fifteen 
feet long. He also says, that if wooden knees 
should ever again be in requisition, they could 
supply the marine of the whole world, and from 
their size, they would probably be valuable as 
breast-hooks, which are still found to be better 
made from wood than from iron. ‘The leaves are 
principally of a dark green, being about one inch 
long, and shaped like those of the myrtle. The 
same trees bear a beautiful flower, in colour like 
the fuschia, and he says, ‘I do not think that they 
ever entirely lose their foliage.’ 

“« « Enderby’s Island is exceedingly valuable. At 
the back of Sandy-bay, which is half a mile deep 
and of hard sand, without a stone, is a large extent 
of beautiful grass land, intersected by two streams 
of water. The grass is two or three feet high, and 
so thick that it is extremely difficult to walk 
through it, and full of snipes, many of which we 
have caught with our hands. Cabbages of very 
fine quality are growing here luxuriantly. This 
grass land, and several thousand more acres of a 
similar quality situated at a short distance, will 
pasture any number of cattle and sheep likely to 
be sent, and it is satisfactory to know that the 
grass is to be had all the year round.’ Eighty 
head of horned cattle and 300 sheep had been 
already landed on this island, and were thriving to 
an extent that astonished the stockmen who had 
come in charge of them from Sydney. 

«Tn addition to the snipes, he found sand-larks 
and several small birds, including the tooee bird of 
New Zealand, and a green paroquet with 
on the head and wings. Having penetrated to 
the northern shore, he discovered a rookery of 
albatrosses, which astonished him by their size. 
Not being accustomed to them, he in the first 
instance fired at and wounded one of them, and 
was running to secure him when his progress was 
impeded by one which had not been shot, which he 
seized by the extended wing and began knocking 
him about with his gun, but finding that they could 
not fly, the party secured seven of them, am 
would have taken many more had he not restrain 
the seamen. He represents these birds as truly 
magnificent both in size and beauty. ' 

“He tried the net in Sandy-bay, and obtained 
some capital flounders and a few crabs of inferior 
quality, and observed several hair seals on the 
rocks. : 
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40n Ewing Island there is a peculiar description 
of beautiful trees, of which he hopes to be able to 
send some young ones to England, where they will 
be much esteemed. The wood is soft, but their 

wth is similar to that of most splendid orange 
trees. This island is full of pigs, but without any 
land clear of wood. 

“ Adams’s Straits.—In the month of December 
he proceeded to visit this, the southern harbour, 
and was absent three days, sleeping at night under 
the boat. He says, ‘This is a splendid harbour, 
but I did not see one half of* it, for the western 
entrance is hidden from view by the high projecting 
land of Auckland Island. -As it was important 
that I should return to Port Ross that night (a 
distance of forty miles), I was compelled to leave 
the examination of this bay to a future period.’ 
On a subsequent visit he adds, ‘This harbour 
improves on acquaintance. It is very tortuous 
and of considerable width, frequently more than a 
mile, with deep water everywhere, and the most 
splendid scenery that can be imagined.’ In one 
bay where they landed he found a considerable 
stream of water, a good shelving beach, with level 
land for a mile back, well suited for a settlement, 
although not so well adapted as Port Ross for the 
company’s chief station. The bay is full of hair 
seals, of which they had ten or twelve constantly 
following the boat, and biting at the steer oar. 
Th birds to the south are much more numerous 
than about Port Ross. ‘They killed several sorts of 
ducks, some of which were very fine flavoured, 
particularly a description which could not fly. 
Having no hooks and lines with him, he did not 
ascertain about the nature of the small fish, but 
represents the mussels as being like seams of coal, 
as thick as they could lie, and of all sizes. The 
officers of the American expedition in 1840 declared 
them to be equal to the celebrated Blue Point 
oyster of the United States. 

“Chapel Bay is one of seven or eight bays of 
similar character, which lie on the eastern ceast of 
Auckland Island. He thus describes it :—‘ This 
bay, although apparently little more than an inlet, 
we found to be half a mile in width, and three miles 
deep. The sides are as steep as the steepest part 
of Shooter’s Hill, rising to a height of 800 or 900 
feet, the whole covered with trees. In the bay 
there is a small but beautiful grotto, about 50 feet 
diameter, and close to it a cavern 200 feet deep. 
At the head of the bay is a fine piece of land, nearly 
level, extending back for a mile, with a distant 
waterfall of 70 or 80 feet, running into a splendid 
basin of fresh water, circular, and as wide as the 
Thames at Gravesend, and apparently very deep, 
as there is not a weed on the surface, nor any 
swampy ground around it.’ 

“The reports as to the principal object for 

which the establishment has been formed, viz., the 
whale fishery, appear quite satisfactory. The chief 
fishery, which really comprehends almost all the 
oceans of the world, is no more affected by the good 
or bad reports of the locality which is fixed upon as 
the depét, than as from its comforts or otherwise 
it tends to be an inducement to the crews of the 
vessels to exert themselves to get back to what may 
be considered their home ; but it is now ascertained, 
that besides the right whales which come into the 
bays to calve during the winter, the hump-back 
Whale, of which they have seen several, is also a 
constant visitor on the coast. A remunerating 
shore fishery is also likely to be carried on for the 
hair seals and black fish (a description of small 
whale). 
“ At the close of his reports, Mr. Enderby touches 
Upon such instances of misconduct on the part of 
the emigrants as had come before him ; but he con- 
gratulates himself upon the fact, that he is surely, 
although slowly, overcoming all difficulties, and 
has established order with the loss, by dismissal, of 
only eight persons. 

“Of the weather and soil he says, ‘ There is cer- 
‘ainly more rain, and a great deal more wind, than 
in England; but as there is no clay, the water sinks 





into the earth, and it is soondry.’ ‘I do notknow 
what sort of a winter I am to expect, or how much 
snow is to fall, but I expect a great deal.’ ‘The 
soil for eight or ten feet deep is without a pebble, 
and of the quality of the very richest garécn mould, 
such as is rarely to be seen. Much of this is with- 
out any roots of trees perceptible in it. Other 
parts again are full of them. It is really all decayed 
vegetable matter.’ 

“In conclusion he states, ‘I can best sum up 
the whole by saying, that I am very well pleased 
with my position, and look forward with pleasure 
to future prosperity.’ ” 

We expect here a new and prosperous opening 
for British fisheries, commerce, and colonization. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CaAmBRIDGE.— Prize Subjects, 1851 :— 

Jesus College, Dec. 18, 1850. 

I. Prince Albert Chancellor’s annual Gold Medal for the 
encouragement of English Poetry. The best poem on 
“ Gustavus Adolphus.” 

II. The Marquis Camden’s annual Gold Medal for the best 
Exercise in Latin Hexameter Verse—Subject, “ Scythia.” 

III. The Representatives in Parliament Prizes for the 
encouragement of Latin Prose Composition, to be open to 
all undergraduates who shall have resided not less than 
seven terms at the time when the Exercises are to be sent 
in. The Subjects for the present year are:— 

1. For the Bachelors,— 

Quenam precipue fuerint in causa cur Religio Reformata 
que vocatur fines quos in Euro, 4 intra paucos annos attigit 
nunquam superaveril 2? 

2. For the Undergraduates,— 

Quomodo diversarum gentium indoles a diverso carum situ 
explicari possit ? 

IV. Sir William Browne’s Three Gold Medals :— 

1. The best Greek Ode in imitation of Sappho. 

2. The best Latin Ode in imitation of Horace. 

The best Greek Epigram after the model of the 

3 { Anthologia, and 

The best Latin Epigram after the model of Martial. 

The subjects for the present year are :— 

1. For the Greek Ode..... Oraculorum defectio. 

2. For the Latin Ode... . Carolus Albertus Sardinie Rex. 

3. For the Greek Epigram .. . . oxdtos éudv pitos. 

4. For the Latin Epigram. .. . In vitium ducit culpa fuga. 

V. The Porson Prize, the interest of 400/. Stock, in the 
purchase of one or more Greek Books, to be given to such 
resident Undergraduate as shall make the best translation 
of a proposed passage in Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greek Verse. ‘The Subject 
for the present year is,— 

Suaksrere. Henry1lV Part Ii. Act IV. Scene 4. 
K. Henry. Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed; 
'y the words 

May waste the memory of the former days. 

N.B.—The metre to be Tragicum Iambicum Trimetrum 
Acatalecticum. 

Oxrorp, Dec. 171h.—The Rev. H. C. Cherrie, M.A., of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem; and the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor of Divinity.—Rev. W. West, fellow of Lincoln. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. A. Bradley, Queen’s; G. Yonge, 
Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Ridding, fellow of New College ; 
J. Griffith, Balliol; C. Crawley, Exeter; F. Norton, Oriel; 
H. Roe, Lincoln; J. M. Rattle, Christ Church; J. Wollam, 
St. John’s; W. Mandell, Magdalen Hall. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 
Thursday.— Zoological, 3 p.m. 
Frrday.—Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m. 














ARCH ZZOLOGY. 
SCARBOROUGH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THIS rising Society held its ordinary meeting on the 
12th instant, at the residence of the president, Dr. 
Murray. By the courtesy of Lord Londesborough, 
to whom the Society owes its origin, the meeting 
was favoured with the inspection of some rare 
antique personal ornaments recently found in 
Ireland, and now in the possession of his lordship, 
including a collar of gold, and armlets, a ring, 
fibula, and chain of the same costly material, an- 
ciently worn by the Irish kings as emblems of office, 
such as are frequently mentioned in the histories 
of ancient Ireland, whose bards describe one of its 
kings as ‘‘ Malachi, of the Collar of Gold.” One 
of the newly elected members, T. Kendall, Esq., of 
Pickering, gave an account of the recent discovery 





of the remains of a Roman chariot, near that most 
perfect of Roman encampments in this part of 
England, called Cawthorn Camp, Rawcliffe. The 
president afterwards read a paper ‘‘On the Anti- 
quities of St. Andrew’s, Scotland,” tracing the 
history of its remains, collegiate, ecclesiastical, and 
military. At the next mecting a paper will be read 
by one of the members, ‘‘ On the History of Armour 
and Weapons of War, from the Norman Conquest 
to the last of the Stuarts.” 








FINE ARTS. 


Diorama of the Ganges.—The moving pictures 
have become such a favourite source for obtaining 
instruction and amusement at the same time, that 
a regular succession of them seems likely to be kept 
up. The remarkable success of the diorama of the 
Overland Route has induced other caterers for the 
public entertainment to venture upon a similar 
scenic representation of the great cities of British 
India, Calcutta and Benares, varied by many 
beautiful views and characteristic pictures along 
the courses of the sacred river Ganges and the 
Hooghly. The splendid city of palaces is admirably 
represented by an extensive view taken from the 
top of the Ochterlony monument, and will call up 
thoughts of wonder and admiration of our British 
power, as the fine government building, the mili- 
tary esplanades, and the private residences on 
Garden Reach, the review of troops, pass before 
the eye. All this gives place to the jungle scenery, 
with the gigantic palms and banyan tree, the ele- 
phants, camels, and their picturesque attendants, 
the light clad Hindoos, and parties of Europeans 
enjoying the wild boar hunt, the best sport near 
to Calcutta. Then comes the contrast of scenes 
which recall the long past ages of Hindoo splendour, 
in the rock cut temples; and the palaces of Agra 
and the Taj Mahal, with their white marble domes, 
and minarets studded in mosaic with precious 
stones, which transport one to the fairy palaces of 
the Arabian nights, and tell of the gorgeous archi- 
tectural display of the Saracenic period; or, again, 
as we sit quict and comfortable, there comes gradu- 
ally to view, as the day dawns, the crowds of fanatic 
pilgrims assembled before the temple of Juggernaut, 
to perform the most remarkable superstitious pa- 
geant of India, perhaps of the world; the curious 
cars of the God and his brother and sister are 
dragged along by the mad Hindoos, and thus 
passes before the eye, like a realty, a scene that, 
from his childhood, every one has wondered at. 

This new diorama is certainly the best appointed 
of its predecessors ; it is exceedingly well painted 
by Mr. T. C. Dibdin and Mr. R. W. Buss, from 
sketches by J. Fergusson, Esq. The effects of 
light are well managed; but the great improve- 
ment consists in dividing the view occasionally 
into parts on different planes, so as to heighten the 
effects of distance, and give reality to foreground 
groups of trees and figures. 

The descriptions read out are too tedious, and 
can be made equaily useful by being shortened, 
especially as a very complete description with 
illustrations is presented at the doors. 

The Diorama of the Ganges is then a very 
acceptable entertainment, and in every respect 
deserves the complete success which has rewarded 
the designer of the Overland Route. 






The Colosseum has been revivified previous to 
opening last Thursday. There is a new panorama 
of the Lake of Thun, and other novelties and im- 
provements, which bid fair to be of much public 
attraction. 


Panorama of the Lake of Lucerne.—Mr. Burford 
has opened for the holidays a picturesque view of 
Lucerne, painted by Mr. Selous. It is in the small 
room, but exceedingly lively and pretty ; and pre- 
sents an interesting contrast with the icy panorama 
of the Arctic Regions. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





[The Great Exhibition of Idleness of All Nations. 
Dean and Son. 
A LonG panoramic jew d’esprit, exhibiting a multi- 
tude of characters of all nations engaged in various 
pursuits of Idleness. The idea of this publication 
is much superior to its execution; the sketches, 
however, are here and there amusing, and some 
may deem the price, which is small, not inadequate 
to the amount of entertainment. 





Sun Pictwres.-—Daguerreotyping and Talbotyping 
have been gradually assuming more and more im- 
portance ina fine-art point of view. In portraiture, 
that which is properly so called, as in painting, 
Daguerreotyped studies have been very successfully 
used for getting the general effect and details of 
dress and other minutia requisite for a finished 
picture; and several engravings have been executed 
from similar faithful copies. But every one must 
have noticed the exaggerated look of the features, 
more especially of the nose and mouth, two rather 
expressive ones, in most Daguerreotypes. This may 
be avoidable, perhaps, by skilful management, but 
we suspect a perfect representation is exceedingly 
rare; so that there is but little chance at present 
of the noble art of portrait painting being forsaken. 
The Talbotype seems peculiarly adapted for assist- 
ing artists in obtaining studies of trees, weeds, 
stones, and ground, though of course the painter 
who studies these with his palate in the open air, 
as they appear in colour and moving form, will 
derive a fund of knowledge always most useful and 
applicable in his works; yet for obtaining form and 
detail the sun pictures are very acceptable, and in 
architectural pictures of incalculable utility. At 
Mr. Grundy’s Exhibition there is a very interesting 
collection of these studies, done by an expert 
amateur, Mr. Elmore (not the painter),—they re- 
present Moors, Arabs, and Algerines, in their 
various costumes, and with the accessaries of 
dwelling-places, furniture, arms, pipes, and other 
things that convey the peculiar truth and accuracy 
of the picture, which could only be obtained by 
visiting the spot, and even then but seldon, if ever, 
by any of the ordinary methods of sketching. 
These specimens of such an interesting art are par- 
ticularly worthy of a visit. 


Pen Drawings.—A new process in pen and ink 
drawing has just been invented by our old friend, 
Mr. Minasi. It consists in making the drawing upon 
the prepared surface of a piece of panel planed 
quite true and smooth. The specimen shown to 
us was a very beautifully executed head of Christ, 
in exact imitation of line engraving ; every line on 
it was perfectly clear and free from any blur. The 
great difficulty the artist had to overcome was the 
tendency of the ink to blot; in this he appears to 
have been completely successful. The advantages 
of the invention are the superior durability over 
anything done on paper, and the perfect absence 
of creases and wrinkles, 


Eighteen Desiqns illustrating Tears. By Jessie 
Macleod. With Descriptive Poems, by Mary 
Elizabeth. Ackermann and Co. 

Nor a very felicitous subject, however elegantly 

treated, especially at the season when all are deter- 

mined to be happy and merry whether they really 
are so or no. But this elegant volume, in its 
binding in colowr de rose, and stamped with the 
warm flower-emblems of love and passion, rather 
beguiles us into the contemplation of its somewhat 
triste poetry and illustrations. Like an elegantly 
attired ‘‘Job’s Comforter,” it reads a lugubrious 
sermon in honied words and painted metaphors. 

Beauty in tears is certainly a highly sentimental 

subject to meditate upon, for pity is next akin to 

love. 

The illustrations, which are in lithograph, by 
Maguire, evince enough of feeling and study to 
make us withhold the stern hand of criticism, es- 
pecially as the originals are the work of a fair and 
tasteful artist ; yet it will not be unkind to advise 





the shunning of the melo-dramatic in art. The tear 
of hopeless love is to bewxpressed by better means 
than Sas an elegantly attired Italian 
lady, glaring hysterically at a perfect Hyperion of 
a young monk, who neglects her proffered heart 
for the missal and the rosary ; neither is the tear of 
Pride of a very lofty order when painted as bedew- 
ing the cheek of a beauty offering her jewellery to 
her paternal uncle. The tear of repentance, illus- 
trated in the return of the prodigal, is perhaps, 
overlooking some little faults of drawing, the best 
of the pictures, and denotes talent for composition 
and pictorial treatment that deserve a riper culti- 
vation. 

All poets for picture books are more or less ob- 
jects of commiseration ; rhymes, and sentiments, 
and flowery phrases that have been turned, and 
turned, and turned again, under the rays of the 
midnight oil, are placed after all in such pretty 
border work of Arabesque, and between such cap- 
tivating-looking illustrations, that no one suffering 
from the dolce far niente ever reads them, and we 
opine no literary characters of graver pretensions 
would ever be seen to notice these beguiling tri- 
vialities. The letter-press and colour-printing are 
peect specimens of their kind, and fill up the 
measure of pleasing prettiness that characterizes 
the volume. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
NORTH SURREY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


THIS institution, for which a fine building has just 
been completed at Penge, close to the Annerley 
and Norwood stations, was recently opened with 
the usual ceremonial demonstrations, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London and 
Winchester, and other individuals of weight and 
distinction in the county, assisting. The melan- 
choly fate of the wretched creatures who perished 
in Drouett’s pauper school at Lower Tooting, 
has led the Poor-Law Board to propose, and 
several Parish Unions (in this instance consist- 
ing of forty-three parishes). to attempt this pro- 
mising improvement of the system. It is the 
first experiment, and laden with most momentous 
consequences, as there cannot be a doubt but that 
it must greatly ameliorate the treatment of the 
unhappy offspring of the destitute, reduced to the 
sad extremity of parochial charity.* There are 
three divisions—viz., boys, girls, and infants; and 
no adult paupers, under any conditions, are allowed 
to be on the premises. Officials and servants are 
all selected and paid ; and the risk of promiscuous 
contamination from the employment of elder Pau- 
pers not always trust-worthy, thus guarded against. 
Wholesome education and strict habits of industry in 
many departments, mechanical and domestic, per- 
vade every arrangement; and theingenious and libe- 
ral provisions for schools, lavatories, baths, diet, ex- 
ercises, dormitories, religious instruction, &c., seem 
to be most carefully and efficaciously made. Gar- 
dening and farming have not been forgotten; and 
boys and girls will be reared in every useful pur- 
pose connected with these out-of-door employments. 
Fourteen years of age is the limit, after which there 
can be no return to this reformatory establishment ; 
and it is well stated as a ground for this part of 
the Act of Parliament (7th and 8th Victoria,) 
“‘Children by being brought up in a workhouse 
look on it as their home, and when put out to 
work have no dread of returning to it if lazy or 
otherwise than comfortable; but children brought 
up in these schools will look on the workhouse asa 
degradation, and will not so readily go there, but 
endeavour to retain their places, to save themselves 
from the disgrace of a workhouse.” The water is 
raised principally from an Artesian well, which has 

* The Unions consist of St. Luke’s Chelsea, Wands- 
worth, Clapham, Croydon, Kingston, Richmond, and Lewis- 
ham. The land cost 3300/., and the building, to accommo- 
date 600 children, under the direction of Mr. Charles Lee, 
architect, 15,0002. They are all exceedingly appropriate, 


and appear to great advantage on the elevated ground of the 
Surrey landscape.—Ep. L. G, 





———— 


been sunk to a depth of 350 feet. It appears that 
out of about 420 children who are on the premises 
13 are in te infirmary. ' 

The Bishop of Winchester preached the openi 
sermon ; after which the children dined together 
and the company adjourned to a handsome coll. 
tion in another room. 

Obviously a humane and laudable movement in 
the right direction, we cannot but hope it will 
succeed to the uttermost and form a pattern for 
the whole country. What misery, and vice, and 
crime would then be spared us; and how many of 
the most helpless and pitiable of our population 
would be saved from wretchedness indescribable! 
We were informed by a guardian of one of the 
parishes, that out of 100 children, orphans or the 
fruits of guilt, there were more than ninety who 
could not tell their fathers and mothers. Whata 
volume for the philanthropist and Christian! 


REFUGE OR RETREAT FOR DISTRESSED AUTHORS, 
TWENTY years ago it was proposed to the then 
council and managing committee of the Literary 
Fund, to found on their realized capital a place of 
refuge in their old age, or other decay, for authors 
who had deserved well of their country. Some 
considerable subscriptions were offered in aid of 
the design; government was sounded, and found 
not averse to giving a piece of crown land in 
Epping Forest at a peppercorn rent; and liberal 
surveyors, architects, builders, and other practical 
men, tendered their services gratuitously to con- 
tribute to the completion of the desirable work, 
It is needless, now, to inquire through what means 
the design fell to the ground; but we rejoice to 
learn that it has been taken up again under more 
gratifying auspices, and is most likely to be 
speedily carried into effect. It seems that after the 
representation of some private theatrical entertain- 
ments at Knebworth, Sir E. L. Bulwer and his 
dramatic friends came to the conclusion that these 
attractive performances might be profitably repeated, 
and the proceeds devoted to a benevolent scheme, 
similar to that to which we have alluded. Nothing 
more worthy or honourable to high literary 
character and generous literary feeling could be 
imagined. Sir E. L. Bulwer engages not only to 
write a drama for the most popular of amateurs, 
but to grant the ground necessary for the establish- 
ment on the Knebworth estate. During the 
ensuing years Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, and their 
able associates, will play it in London and the 
provinces; and the receipts, we have no doubt 
very ample, will be assigned to this noble purpose. 
As in the preceding case, we hope that assistance 
from many other sources will pour in, and manya 
careworn and helpless labourer in the too barren 
fields of literature will have reason to bless the day 
when Sir Edward Bulwer assembled his brilliant 
parties to partake of the intellectual and festive 
enjoyments of Knebworth. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Thursday. 
BooKsFLuERs are making rather large sales just 
now ; and they have the agreeable certainty that 
they will continue to increase every day up to the 
end of the year. This arises from the time-honoured 
usage of making presents to ladies and children on 
New Year’s day—a usage as sacred in France as 
the celebration of Christmas in English families. 
Books, however, are by no means the chief element 
in this present-making ; bonbons, toys, and gim- 
cracks of all kinds, greatly surpass them in impor- 
tance ; but nevertheless the literary ventes of the 
jour de Van are sufficiently extensive to form a 
very considerable item in the bookseller’s ledger. 
It is chiefly illustrated works which are sought 
after ; and some of these are got up in the most 
gorgeous style ; whilst those destined for an inferior 
class are as gaudy as binding and gilding can make 
them. Printsellers and music publishers also come 





in for a good share of public patronage at this season, 
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I am sorry to have nothing favourable to commu- 
nicate respecting the publishing world. The expec- 
tation which was formed of great activity during 
the present winter season has thus far not been 
realised. Political pamphlets, as they have done 
since the Revolution, continue to form the bulk of 
new publications ; and even the few works of more 
serious importance and more general interest which 
are brought out are,for the most part, either merely 
new editions of authors of established reputation, 
or, if original, have some peculiar bearing on the 
events of the day, or on the designs of political par- 
ties for the future. ‘‘ Histories” there are, to be 
sure, in shoals; but they are of the old Revolution 
of 89, or the new one of ’48—or that of Italy, or of 
that of Germany ; and, moreover, are one and all 
written with so much prejudice and passion, that 
they would be more fitly called libels. 

And bad as the present situation of litera- 
ture is, I cannot ascertain that its prospects, as 
regards the immediate future, are at all bright. 
Guizot, it is true, is hard at work ; Thiers continues 
to labour at his History of the Consulate and 
Empire ; Lamartine has undertaken to write a 
History of the Directory, and even threatens a 
History of Turkey, as a mark of gratitude to the 
Sultan for his liberal present of a vast tract of land. 
But this is all that is positively promised ; and this, 
it will be seen, is but a beggarly account indeed to 

resent of the literary enterprise of a city which 
ts itself to be the Capital of Letters, and which 
only three years ago was second to none in Europe 
as regards the number and importance of its pub- 
lications. Even in romance writing, in which the 
French most certainly bore off the palm from all 
competitors, and which gave constant employment 
toa multitude of pens, with large fortunes to the 
wielders of some of them—even in this branch of 
literature there is a tremendous falling off; for 
whilst the excitement of politics has weaned from 
it the attention of men, it has been placed out of 
the reach of the great mass of female readers by the 
imposition of heavy taxes on the feuilletons of 
newspapers, in which it has of late years been 
accustomed to appear. 

It is a fixed notion of many people that literature 
cannot possibly flourish in a republic; and cer- 
tainly the deplorable state in which the literature 
of France has been since the revolution seems to 
encourage the belief. But in justice to the poor 
republic, which it is the fashion now-a-days to 
abuse, we must remember that the same writers 
who flourished in different walks in the palmy 
days of monarchy are living now—that the mass 
of readers is not diminished—and that all the great 
publishers who published them carry on business 
still, (not a few of the chief of them—be it remarked 
en passant—being noted for their devotedness to re- 
publican principles, and for having taken a very 
active part in establishing the republic.) The truth, 
Timagine, is, that it is to the uncertainty which 
hangs over the future—the continual fear of 
bouleversmens which the mad fury of some political 
parties, and the atrocious ambition of others, 
causes—that we must ascribe the temporary deca- 
dence of French literature. If, in fact, monarchy 
were to be re-established to-morrow, its situation 
would in every respect be similar to that of the 
tepublic; and the consequence to literary enter- 
prise would no doubt be exactly the same. 

There is, however, one reproach which (as I 
have more than once remarked) we are warranted 
in addressing to the Revolution and the Republic 
of February: and that is, that, unlike every other 
great political convulsion, and every other violent 
change of government in France, they have 
produced not one single writer of real talent 
many one department of literature—not one 
of whom they can say, ‘‘He is mie!” In this 
respect they present a striking and most humiliat- 
ing contrast to the revolution and the monarchy of 
1830:—they, it will be remembered, brought in 
their train a perfect galaxy of genius, and caused 
t shine with greater splendour the stars that 





already occupied a place in the literary firmament. 
The names of Victor Hugo, Delavigne, Lamartine, 
Balzac, George Sand, Dumas, Scribe, will occur at 
once to every reader. So with the first revolution, 
in spite of all its horrors, and all its tremendous 
wars, it produced men whose works posterity 
will cherish—Chénier the poet, for example, to 
name only one. This dearth of new literary talent 
in these days must, by the way, be rather mortify- 
ing to Prince Louis Bonaparte in his capacity of 
President of the Republic; for it reminds people 
that even under the glorious reign of his uncle, the 
great Napoleon, France produced not one—posi- 
tively not one—literary genius*—nay, not even 
one single writer who even approached mediocrity : 
and it causes them to say that, whatever may be 
their merits in other respects, the Bonapartes are 
fatal to literature. 

When the new law on the newspaper press was 
passed, I told you that it would destroy it; and I 
showed, a short time back, that its provisions, 
requiring writers to sign their names to every one 
of their articles of a political, philosophical, reli- 
gious, or literary character—(is there anything on 
earth which does not come under one or other of 
those designations?)—had already begun to demo- 
lish its moral and political influence. The fiscal 
clauses of the new bill will, however, be more 
promptly fatal. Already have several of the journals 
been heavily fined for having, by accident or design, 
printed articles without a signature: and others 
have incurred enormous penalties by publishing 
romances as feuilletons without taking the precau- 
tion of getting the extra stamp which that class of 
publication requires; the neglected precaution 
arising, in almost every case, from the impossibility 
of accurately deciding what is, or what is not, in 
law a roman-feuilleton. But this is not all; a per- 
fect panic was yesterday caused among the press by 
the intelligence that the Excise Office had com- 
menced proceedings against the Lvénément, for the 
recovery of penalties amounting to 800/. and 
upwards, for having reprinted in a separate form, 
without payment of the extra tax, about 350 fewille- 
tons, being part of a roman published in that 
journal. Now, it is a common thing for the 
Parisian newspapers and periodicals to give to new 
subscribers separate copies of romans wholly or 
partially published in their columns; and all have 
done this, since the adoption of the new law, with- 
out paying the extra tax. If, then, the Lvénément 
be justly liable to the penalties in question—and 
there is no doubt that it is—the greater part of 
the newspapers have subjected themselves to fines 
of, in the whole, 1000/., 10,000/., and even 40,0001. 
Thus the Government can kill off any newspaper 
it pleases. And this is liberty of the press under 
a Republic ! 

The Court of Appeal has given its decision in 
the dispute between Madame Louise Collet and 
the heirs of Madame Récamier, relative to the pub- 
lication of the confidential correspondence between 
the latter and her devoted admirer, Benjamin Con- 
stant. (The details of the case were given in the 
last number of the Literary Gazette.) The decision 
is to the effect that ‘‘Madame Collet shall not 
publish, in any way whatsoever, the confidential 
correspondence between Benjamin Constant and 
widow Récamier, which she holds in her hands ;” 
and that ‘‘in five days she shall give up the copy 
thereof, which was confided to her by Madame 
Récamier.” The principal reason on which this 
judgment is based is, that private letters are not 
the exclusive property of persons to whom they are 
addressed; and that, consequently, Madame Re- 
camier could not take on herself to authorize the 
publication without the consent of Constant, which 
was never given. And the Court held, that so far 
from this principle being, as had been argued, 
liable to modification when public personages were 





* Nobody, I apprehend, will think of claiming Chateau 
briand and Madame de Stael as literary glories of Napoleon’s 
reign, seeing that they bitterly opposed him, and that he 
shamefully persecuted them, 





concerned, it ought to be more strictly applied with 
respect to them, seeing that the public has no right 
to pry into their private lives, and that they them- 
selves must be unwilling to have their private 
sentiments, affections, and emotions made public. 
It is assumed that this very explicit judgment 
will put an end to the case, in France at all events, 
as Madame Collet would not only have the law, but 
public opinion against her, were she now to per- 
sist in her design of publishing the letters. We 
must therefore make up our minds not to see any 
of this correspondence ; and, for my part, I think we 
sustain no great loss thereby ; for not only are 
M. Benjamin Constant and Madame Récamier not 
the great personages their admirers think them, 
but billets doux are proverbially stupid to everybody 
except the writer and the receiver. Nevertheless, 
I hear that an English publisher is not unwilling 
to treat sub rosa for a copy of the letters, to be 
published at a future day. This is another proof 
of the saying, that “’tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES AND FAIRY 
EXTRAVAGANZAS, 


THE holiday folk have been amply provided for. 
Pantomime has not moulted a plume of its ancient 
panoply, and the wondrous ‘Tales of Fiction” 
have been realized and placed forth in all the 
million tints of the property-makers, the costumiers, 
and the scenic artists. Clown and Pantaloon, and 
Harlequin and Columbine, defunct for the past nine 
months, have been galvanized into their accus- 
tomed three months’ existences, and the enchanted 
Princes and Princesses again disport themselves 
during the hyperborean season, to the delectation 
of the smaller children and the children of the 
larger growths. We are big children ourselves, 
and confess an enduring love for these tricksey 
matters. They take us from the din and the dust 
of the work-a-day world—and we revel for the 
nonce amid the creations of bright imaginings. 
And this is worth any sum of money. We stride 
from our tables affluent with the good things 
of this world—fish, flesh, and fowl—things of 
substance and physical nurture, and, hey presto! 
we breathe in a new world of rhyme, romance, wit, 
and humour. All the arts are made subservient to 
our eyes and understandings—we live in a land of 
faéry, and quaff lustily of the Helicon of the poet, 
or of the stronger porter of the comic pantomime. 
Politics and Popery—Artifice and Aggression— 
the Wise man and the Fool—are nought to us. 
The Pantaloon stumbles, and what care we ? 
Clown steals, and the police is uncalled; Harlequin 
effects his changes—and the Ministry is unblamed ; 
Columbine makes her trips, and none blame her 
faux pas. We sit with a free digestion and a 
quiescent appreciation, and moralize gently, and 
feel a boundless benevolence for the whole world 
and all that are in it. The noises of the densely- 
packed galleries are sweet music to our ears—for 
these noises are constitutional, and are more har- 
monious than the sound of the rappel, or the 
roarings of the barricades; and then they are un- 
mistakeably English. The crowds collect to see 
the plays, and hear the pantomimes, and so long 
as pantomimes prevail and extravaganzas exist, 
England must be free England, and may laugh 
as loudly at aggressions as at invasions. 

The new pantomime at OLD Drury is entitled, 
Harlequin and Humpty Dumpty, or Robbin de 
Bobbin and the First Lord Mayor of Lun’on. 
Humpty Dumpty, the hero, issues from an egg, and 
is busily employed in counteracting the efforts of 
the naughty characters of the pantomime. The 
heroine is the Old Woman of Finchley, who rides 
the air in a basket, and represents the evil spirit 
whose black intentions are ultimately frustrated by 
Humpty Dumpty. Two young lovers, Hal Fitz- 
hearts-of-oak and Maude, ‘‘the fair mayde of 
Chepe,” after a variety of misadventures, succeed 
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in accomplishing their union. The other chief 
characters are Richard, “the first Dickey,” Big 
Ben of Highgate, alias Robbin de Bobbin, a giant 
thirteen feet high, and Baron Pomme d'Amour 
Heap Tax, the Chancellor of England, all three of 
whom have an eye upon the fair maid of Chepe, 
and prove dangerous, though unsuccessful rivals to 
Hal. In the first scene—“ Finsbury Fields by 
Moonlight,” we have an assembly of elves and 
demons, who appear at the summons of the Old 
Woman of Finchley, and receive her commands in 
respect to the fortun:s, or, as she intends, misfor- 
tunes, of Hal and the fair maid of Chepe. Here 
occurs the incident of the birth of Humpty Dumpty, 
who is no sooner out of the egg than he becomes 
the declared and active enemy of the old witch. 
The second scene shows the Chancellor in his 
dressing-room, where considerable merriment is 
excited by the various articles of toilet, and their un- 
wonted application through the mischievous agency 
of Humpty Dumpty. In the third seene—a room in 
the house of Old Bucklersbury, the fair maid’s 
father—the lovers are surprised by the Chancellor, 
who, supported by paternal authority, comes to 
press his suit. The Old Woman of Finchley then 
appears on behalf of Big Ben; but both are dis- 
comfited by the sudden apparition of Humpty 
Dumply, who proceeds to knock down everybody 
who stands in his way, until the lovers effect their 
escape. In the fourth scene, “the hills of Highgate,” 
Big Ben’s retainers, headed by one Guzzle-ale, his 
first lieutenant, a runaway beadle, are performing 
a series of inexplicable evolutions, when Humpty 
Dumpty comes, and with his usual activity throws 
them all into confusion. Scene the fifth—‘Old 
London Bridge,” and the procession that accom- 
panies King Richard’s return from Palestine, suffi- 
ciently varied and gorgeous, the march from the 
‘ Prophéte, played by the band, being in good 
keeping with the action. Richard sees and ad- 
mires ‘‘the fair mayde of Chepe,” and both Hal 
and the Chancellor are about to be defeated, 
through the avarice and obsequiousness of Old 
Bucklersbury, when Big Ben of Highgate appears, 
and by his gigantic stature terrifies all his rivals 
except Hal, who, supplied by Humpty Dumpty 
with a sword, which that eccentric spirit fishes up 
from the bottom of a well, cuts off his head, and 
is rewarded, by Royal consent, with the hand of 
his mistress. The Old Woman of Finchley, how- 
ever, not to be outdone, changes them into Harle- 
quin and Columbine, and the good fairy effects the 
other transformations: the Chancellor is turned 
into Pantaloon, Bucklersbury into Clown, and 
Humpty Dumpty into Sprite, when the harle- 
quinade begins in good earnest. The comic busi- 
ness is not specially comic, and the “hits” were 
not specially striking. 
The brothers Brough are again this year the con- 
structors of the Haymarket burlesque. Their 
Enchanted Isie, or their Camara/zaman, their new 
production, founded on the history of the “Calendar, 
who was turned into an Ape,” is likely to prove at- 
tractive during the holydays. The Princess who 
restores the ape to its pristine humanity, and who 
is one of the most remarkable heroines of the Ara- 
bian Nights, is made a sort of modern light, an 
encourager of science, an anti-Protectionist, and the 
especial patroness of a crystal palace, built to re- 
ceive specimens of industry from all nations, after 
the fashion of 1851. A song, which illustrates this 
cosmopolitan character, being a medly of various 
national tunes, is one of the best “hits” of the 
piece, Miss Priscilla Horton, who represents the 
Princess, singing the different melodies with great 
tact and effect. The ape is ludicrously introduced 
into the Court of the Princess’s father as an at- 
tendant to an itinerant organist and his wife. Mr. 
Bland is the father of the Princess, a Rajah, after 
the approved model, alternately easy and terrible, 
and the Evil Genius with whom the Princess has 
to contend is a kind of rakish dandy, played by 
Mr. Selby. The Prince, when he is in human 
shape, is acted by Miss Annie Romer, who sings 





prettily several popular songs, and when he is in 
his apish condition a clever posture-maker em- 
bodies the new form. The music is generally well 
selected, the costumes are exceedingly rich, and the 
transformation of a room in the Rajah’s abode 
to the Crystal Palace, with which the whole ter- 
minates, is remarkably clever, and well managed. 

The pantomime at the Princess’s is founded on 
M. G. Lewis's celebrated ballad of Alvazo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogine. The lovers are the objects 
of a contest between rival fairies, and are both re- 
presented in grotesque forms. The most lovely 
figures of traditional lore are made to appear with 
faces ridiculously broad or ridiculously pointed. 
Alonzo’s rival, the ‘baron all covered with jewels 
and gold,” is accoutred as the Nepaulese ambassa- 
dor, and his steed is the hippopotamus. The arrival 
of Alonzo’s ghost at the wedding feast of the faith- 
less fair one with the man of wealth is a much less 
ghostly affair than in the original tale, and is the 
signal for the general transformation, when Har- 
lequin (Mr. Cormac), Columbine (Miss C. Le- 
clereq), Clown, (Mr. Flexmore), and Pantaloon 
(Mr. Paulo) are presented to the audience, with 
the addition of a posture-making sprite, played by 
Mr. W. R. Wright. 

There are some practical jokes in the course of 
the harlequinade. <A ‘‘comfortable bedroom” is 
replete with causes for the terror and annoyance 
of the Clown, and though his troubles in this apart- 
ment are not of a very novel kind, a new termina- 
tion is given to the bustle by the clever change of a 
bedstead into the “Happy Family” cage, with 
most of the lodgers within it, labelled ‘‘ Dickens’ 
Household Words.” The representation of the deck 
of a Boulogne steamer is ingenious, the stage itself 
being the deck, and made to appear as if rocking 
up and down by the motion of the scenery at the 
sides. Then comes a view of the bed of the sea, 
which is peopled by all sorts of horrible reptiles, 
and traversed by the electric telegraph. The whole 
terminates with a beautiful scene of the Crystal 
Palace, with allegorical figures in front of it. 

The Christmas piece at the ADELPHI was an 
“entirely new extravaganza,” made up into an 
English dress, as the playbill expressed it, ‘‘ from 
the best French materials,” and entitled, La Ta- 
rantula, ov the Spider King. The principa! charac- 
ters of mortal mould are—Luidgi, a young Chas- 
seur of Calabria (Miss Woolgar) attached to Loretta 
(Madame Celeste); Boshigetti (Mr. Paul Bedford), 
who plays second fiddle to Sanguwineo, a bandit 
leader (Mr. G. Honey) ; Omeopatico, a quack doctor 
(Mr. Wright); and Chlorinda, his wite (Miss K. 
Fitzwilliam). Among the immortals are Sancta, 
the genius of general harmony (Miss Collins) and 
her attendants; and of nondescripts we have the 
Spider King (Mr. Sidney), and the Turantula (Mr. 
Mitchenson), both of whom appear to be under the 
command of Mephistophiles (Mr. C. Smith), and are, 
along with him, employed in wor’ ing the greatest 
possible amount of mischief in the world. Through 
their instrumentality the utmost confusion and dis- 
order are wrought; but the influence of Sancta is 
everywhere felt, and eventually everything is 
brought to a favourable conclusion. To disappoint 
the loves of Zuidgi and Loretta, the former is bit 
during a dance by the Tarantula, but his cure is 
quickly effected ; and in this, as in the other incidents 
of the piece, including sundry striking scenes with 
the bandit, great artistic excellence is exhibited. 
Madame Celeste appears in some charming dancing 
scenes, and the dashing young chasseur is repre- 
sented with singular spirit by Miss Woolgar. Miss 
Fitzwilliam sings some excellent songs, and Mr. 
Paul Bedford as a bandit, and Mr. Wright as the 
quack doctor, have also ample opportunities of dis- 
playing their unique powers of drollery, and setting 
the audience ‘in a roar.” 

The Lyceum, so worthily famous for its fairy 
extravaganzas, has wisely sought to keep up its 
well-earned supremacy in the production of King 
Charming, or the Blue Bird of Paradise. The sub- 
ject has been furnished, as usual, by M. Planché, 
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who has drawn his materials from the Countess 
d’Anois’ popular story of Z’Oiseau Bleu, the ing. 
dents of which he has followed as closely as scenic 
exigencies would admit, but has been made the 
vehicle for many humorous and satirical allusions to 
the prevailing topics of the day, including the 
Exhibition of 1851, the Hippopotamus, St. Paul's 
Trafalgar-square, &c. The first scene opens in the 
Hall of Audience in the castle of his Majesty Hen. 
peckt the Hundvedth, King of Cockayne (Mr. B, 
Mathews), where an ambassador from Charming 
the First, King of the Fan-sea Isles, an immortal 
personage (Madame Vestris), demands in marri 
the hand of Florina, King Henpeckt’s daughter by 
his first wife, to which his Majesty readily accedes, 
It appears, however, that in this he acts rather 
hastily ; for Queen Tyrana (Mrs. F. Mathews), who 
acts as ‘‘ viceregent over him,” determines thata 
daughter of hers by a previous marriage (7'routina) 
shall be the chosen one. King Charming at length 
appears on the scene himself, and, to the mortifica- 
tion of 7'yrana, refuses to wed any one but Florina 
(Miss Julia St. George). Queen T'yrana then con- 
trives to place Zroutina (Miss Martindale) at a 
window overlooking the castle garden, where King 
Charming expects to find her sister ; and, under 
the impression that the veiled figure before him is 
Florina, he proposes an elopement, and the two 
set off in a magic car drawn by fairy frogs. On 
reaching the abode of the fairy Soussio, godmother 
to Troutina (Miss Ellis), the Aing discovers his 
mistake, and resolves to have nothing more to do 
with her. To punish his perversity, the fairy 
Soussio changes his Majesty into a Blue Bird of 
Paradise. “Even in this form, however, the King 
still manages to continue his acquaintance with 
Florina, when the Queen, overhearing their dis- 
course, determines upon his destruction, and for 
that purpose employs a page to place a knife with 
numerous open blades in the nest of the blue bird 
on the top of acypress-tree. The bird is accord- 
ingly wounded, and is on the point of dying, when 
Hocus Pocus, a magician, friend and _physician- 
extraordinary to King Charming (Mr. H. Horn- 
castle), appeurs and rescues him from death. After 
asories of similar adventures, the faithful pair are 
at length irrevocably united; and the whole con- 
cludes with ‘the glorious restoration of King 
Charming to the throne of Fan-sea.” The piece 
would havé been greatly improved by the intr- 
duction of a little more humour both in character 
and song. The scenery, by Mr. William Beverly, 
is exquisitely painted ; but the management must 
not dwell too much upon scenic display. 

The title of the Pantomime at SapLEr’s WELIS 
is the House that Jack Built in 1851 ; or the Gene 
of the Ring and Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp. The 
first scene is the enchanted workshop of Jack-f- 
all-trades, in which his followers appear busily 
employed at their various occupations. From 
their labours they are relieved by the entrance of 
Jack, who, having heard of the intended industrial 
féte of 1851, determines to build a house for the 
oceasion, which is speedily commenced and 
finished, Jack’s house appearing in all its spler- 
dour, and it is not easy to imagine that a more 
splendid scene could be produced than that of the 
Crystal Palace. Jack then introduces to his 
workmen a few representatives of the various per- 
sonages who may be expected to visit his house n 
the course of the year 1851, amongst whom are 
many popular favourites—the Nepaulese Prince, 
Jenny Lind, &c. This assemblage is now dis- 
turbed by the appearance of Jnvention, who, 
though approving of their endeavours to assist the 
views of all ingenious persons, begs them to 
remember that their exhibition is not to take 
place till the month of May, while hers comes on 
boxing-day. She then summons the fairies from 
different quarters of the globe to assist her, am 
after some hesitation, she selects from the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ the tale of Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp, which story is very closely followed during 
the remainder of the opening. ‘The scene of the 
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enchanted cavern, of the Royal gardens, of the 
flying palace, and the grand fairy factory of Jn- 
vention, are admirable. After the last of these, 
what is called ‘the change’ takes place, when the 

mbols of Harlequin, Clown, Columbine, Pantaloon, 
&., commence. Amongst the best hits were those 
directed against Mr. Cobden’s attacks on the army 
estimates, the allusions to Louis Napoleon, Haynau 
and Barclay’s draymen, the hippopotarius, the heads 
of the Sunday Post-office Bill, Baron Rothschild 
being sent into Parliament, the Pope (Italian 
dishes no suited to the English constitution) ; Lord 
Brougham, who, when a steady Chancellor is 
called for, appears in a variety of characters, and 
isnot caught in any—now a schoolmaster, now a 
French citizen, now a Westmoreland poacher, 
everything by turns and nothing long. The scenery, 
dresses, decorations, properties, machinery, &c., 
deserve especial commendation. 

The new burlesque at the OLyMpic is described 
as an “original, aerial, floreal, and conchological 
fairy tale, called Prince Dorus ; or, the Romance of 
the Nose. The hero of the piece is Prince Dorus, 
who is afflicted with— 

“ A length of nose, continually growing, 
O’erspread with pimples, and too long for blowing.” 
The Prince (Mr. H. Farren) is smitten at sight of 
her portrait with the charms of the fair Princess 
Mignonette (Miss Louisa Howard), and having been 
taught by his courtiers to believe himself a perfect 
Adonis, despite his facial deformity, he boldly 
makes suit to the lady, but his proposals are 
peremptorily rejected. The Princess, anxious to 
escape his solicitations, engages the aid of the 
court physician, Six Clairvoyant (Mr. W. Farren, 
jun.), who turns out to be a most unconscionable 
wizard, and who endeavours, by the exercise of his 
magic arts, to obtain her as his prize. The in- 
trigues of the magician are, however, defeated by 





the watchfulness of a benevolent fairy, and after a | 


variety of such adventures as are ordinarily en- 
countered by the heroines of fairy tales, the Princess 
meets her lover in a crystal palace, where, by the 
pleasant magic of a kiss, the charm, which has 
fixed upon him a probocis that might do credit to 
ayoung elephant, is dissolved, and the piece ter- 
minates with the union of Prince Dorus and the 
Princess Mignonette. The dialogue abounds with 
jokes, puns, and smart allusions to some of the 
most prominent topics of the day. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


INDEED? ..... 
If Beauty gaily dress’d trip by, 
Who's quick as you with smile and eye ! 

A gleam the bright lids under: 
While, if L speak to any youth, 

*Tis—* oh, she's faithless tu her truth!” 

Indeed! .. . . I should not wonder! 
*Tis fine that you think fit to do 
Whate’er your fancy prompts you to, 

And yet look black as thunder 
If I but smile, or bend a glance, 

Or make, though but the least advance ! 

Indeed? .... . I should not wonder! 
Speak you to belles, I’ll speak to beaux ; 

If you will whisper, ’neath the rose, 

You'll find you’ve made a blunder: 
You thought, perchance, that I should sigh, 
And sue, and strive to win your eye ? 

I should not wonder ! 
The dew that keeps the rose alive, 
You'll find can make the thorns, too, thrive ; 

And I from you may sunder ; 

Of this be sure, I’ve too much pride 
To first be wooed, then cast aside— 

Indeed? , . . . . I should not wonder! 
My joy should be your own delight! 

Myself the whole world to your sight, 

Nought else the heavens under: 

But you? you think to flirt and court— 
And laugh—and say—" ’t#s all in sport!” 
INDEED!—I should not wonder! 





THE POETIOAL CHARACTER. 
Ox, listen not ye to the riddles we utter, 
om the Nine with their sacred oil never anoint! 
For as well might one try without milk to churn butter, 
As screw up the prosaic to poetry point ! 








But listen all ye whom the Muses inspire, 
And say, does the portrait content your desire ? 
Is it like ye, dear sensitive sons of the lyre ? 


Sensitive? ay, as a lithe aspen leaf! 

An enigma to each prosy lubber! 
Raptur'd in joy, and despairing in grief, 

Yet elastic as Indian-rubber. 
Like quicksilver, brilliant, and restless, and wild ; 
Yet candid as truth, and naive as a child! 
As a cork, light and buoyant! like sparkling champagne, 
Frothing up for an instant—but soon gone again 
‘That bright effervescence, that cream of the brain! 
Open to every impulse and feeling, 
Its sweets, like the rose, to each zephyr revealing ; 
Subject to each sunny beam—’tis but right 
The children of Phoebus should bask in his light, 
And doat on his smiles !—like an April sky changing, 
Weeping i’ the morning, and waltzing at night! 
In thought, like a bird on the wing, ever ranging 
About—only constant in friendship and love, 
And living much less on this earth than above ! 
Dwelling in a charm'd world of its own—a fair sphere 
Of all that’s heroic, pure, noble, sincere ! 
The soul of the minstrel hath in it, blest boon! 
A music that sets all around it in tune. 
The nightingale sings with the thorn in her breast; 
Sweet herbs breathe yet sweeter, the more they are prest, 
And wounded, and bruis’d! in the life-wacting fire 
Clouds of odorous incense mount higher and higher, 
Still sighing forth sweetness e’en while they expire. 
And so the Bard’s burning heart ever o'erflows 
With melody, turning to song e’en its woes. 
Like the rich-streaming incense it gladly outpours 
Its life, its quintessence ; and, others illuming 
With the flame, the same flame that its core is consuming, 
Feeds the censer itself, and, e’en dying, adores ! 

Eveanon Danby. 





VARIETIES. 


Ipswich Museum.—The third anniversary of this 
renowned institution was celebrated on the 19th 
instant, by the assembling together of its members, 
including several naturalists from London, with 
the Bishop of Norwich in the chair; the prin- 
cipal feature of the occasion being the election of the 
Rev. J.S. Henslow, Cambridge Professor of Botany, 
to the office of President, in the room of the Rev. 
W. Kirby, deceased. The proceedings were opened on 








the previous evening by an inaugural lecture from | 
Professor Edward Forbes, ‘‘ On the Natural History | 


of the European Seas,” in which he gave a general 


resumé of the results of his observations on the | 


comparative distribution of marine animals in time 
and in space. The subject was illustrated by a 
number of beautiful diagrams of types of the dis- 
tribution of British marine animals, and of the zones 
and depths of the British ocean. The General 
Meeting for the despatch of business took place on 
the following day in the Museum, when a most 
encouraging report of the past year’s proceedings 
was read by Mr. George Ransome ; including the 
announcement of a present from the Marquis of 
Bristol, of a magnificent case, with rock-work and 
tropical scenery, for the display of the feline car- 
nivora. The experiment which has been tried 
in this institution of admitting the working 
classes freely to participate in its pleasures,, and 
so inculcating in their minds a taste for natural 
history, has been attended with the happiest 
results, luring many a labourer and mechanic 
from tippling in the public house, or idling 
in the market place. Some touching anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the successful working of this 
principle, were related by the Bishop of Norwich, 
Professor Henslow, Professor Forbes, Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart., Dr. Wallich, Dr. Lankester, Rev. 
E. Sidney, R. Taylor, Esq., J. S. Bowerbank, Esq., 
and others, in moving and seconding the Resolu- 
tions. After Mr. George Ransome, whose philan- 
thropic zeal may fairly be stated to have led to the 
foundation of this new system of popular education, 
Professor Henslow has most distinguished himself 
in the cause, strengthening it by his accurate scien- 
tific knowledge, and by his facile modes of illustra- 
tion. <A soirée was held in the Museum in the 
evening, when a few brief observations were made 
on the straw plait and trimming manufactures of 
St. Albans, by Professor Henslow ; on the fossils of 
the Suffolk Crag, by Professor Forbes; on the 
natural history of shells, by Mr. Lovell Reeve ; on 





the analysis of the potato, by Dr. Lankester; and 
on Faraday’s discoveries in electro-magnetism, by 
the Rev. E. Sidn jy: 
Interesting A utographs.—The late Mr. Christison’s 
Ie of autograph letters were soldby aucti on 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of 
ile extended over three days, 
lay. The bulk of the collection 
uplace autographs; but there 
was a good sprinkling of rarities and articles of 
more than ordinary interest, the following 
extracts from the catalogue, with the prices realized 
at the sale, will sufficiently show:—Lot 91, a letter 
liain Camden, 3s.; lot 103, a letter of 
Charles V. of ¢ red only, 1d. 11s. 6d. 
lot 107, a letter of Charles II. of England, 1/. 138s. 
lot 122, a letter of Kitty Clive to David Garrick, 21. 
lot ignature of Oliver Cromwell, 2/.; lot 
157, a wardrobe warrant, signed by Edward VL, 
1i/.; lot 159, a letter of Queen Elizabeth, signed 
only, 2/. 12s.; five letters of David Garrick pro- 
duced 71. 33.; lot 260, a letter signed by Queen 
Menrietta Maria, ; lot 296, a letter of 
James J., signed only, 21.; lot 300, a short note 
of Dr. Sainuel Johnson, 2/. 11s.; lot 351, a letter 
of Lo XIV., 2/.; lot 359, a letter of Louis XVL., 
4l.; lot 441, a letter of Madame Necker to David 
Garrick, 2/. 4s.; two letters of Sir Robert Peel, 
2!. 5s.: two letters of Pope, Al. ; lot 549, a letter 
of Nicholas Poussin, 3/. two letters of Samuel 
Richardson, 1/. 17s.; lot 560, a letter of J. J. 
Rousseau, 153.; lot 562, a letter of Rubens, 
3l. 15s. ; lot 615, a letter, with por try, of William 
Somerville, 24. 2s.; lot 692, a very interesting 
letter of Ht. Kirke White to the editor of the 
Monthly Review, romonstrating with him on his 
unfavourable criticism upon Clifton Grove, 41; 
lot 684, a quaint letter of the Duke of Wellington, 
declining to present a gentleman to Her Majesty 
before he knows something about him, ‘ even 
though he be a graduate at the University,” 14s. ; 
lot 717, a charter, signed by Edward, Duke of 
Plantagenet, 5l. 7s. 6d. 
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York, son of Edmund 
This document was signed a few months before the 
Duke fell, at the memorable battle of Agincourt, 
A.D. 1415.—Tihe Times. 

Cicero’s Operas.-—A correspondent of the Athe- 
neum notices a drol] mistake in the catalogue of a 
sale,of books at Barn Elis, in Surrey, understood 
to be those of the late Vice-Chancellor Shadwell, 
in which the last of twenty lots of ‘‘ Operas bound 
in Russia leather” is a fine copy of the works 
(Opera) of Cicero! 

Robert Gilfillan.—The death of the Scottish poet, 
author of many sweet lyrics and some humorous 
productions, is announced in the northern news- 
papers. He was one of the popular school of the 
west of Scotlai from which, since the time of 
Burns, a number of distinguished minstrels have 
sprung. 

Robert Roscoe, the third son of the author of the 
** History of the Medici,” and himself the writer of 
many interesting compositions, died a few days 
since at the age of sixty-one. He had long suffered 
from ill health, which debarred him from active 
concerns with literary or busy life. 

Leeds Memorial to Sir Robert Peel.—The execu- 
tion of a bronze statue, eight feet six inches high, 
on a suitable pedestal of Aberdeen granite, has, it 
is stated, been confided to Mr. W. Behnes, at the 
charge of fifteen hundred guineas. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Monument, for which 22001. have 
tbseribed, it is determined shall be executed 
1d not in any other of the modes 
egested. 
, a biblical scholar, and deaf and dumb 

















Dr. 


missionary, who has travelled much (like the blind 


Holman), and G. Petrie, author of the work on 


Round Towers in Ireland, have each been awarded 
pensions of 160. per annum. 

The Author of Junius.—The American Journals 
have set up a claim for this honour, on behalf of 
General Lee, and assert that he had privately 
avowed himself to be the author. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
~- of | _ by Sabretash, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 


































































Asien’ (Doctor) Lecturcs on the Roman Civil Law, 8vo, 


Barwell’s Sunday Lessons, coloured, 3s. 

Bible Characteristics, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 18mo, cl., 2s. 

Bishop’s Wife, translated from German, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect, Vol. 22, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Chambers’ Papers, Vol. 6, Is. 6d. 

——— Journal, Vol. 14, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Chepmell’s Homeopathy, 4th edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Chess Player’s Chronicle, Vol. 11, 8vo, cloth, 20s. 

Child’s First Lesson Books, 4s. 

Choice Examples of Art Workmanship, imperial 8vo, 25s. 

Commentary on the Te Deum, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Cobbins’ (J.) Oriental Bible, 8vo, calf, 18s. 6d. 

Conversations on Lite of Christ, coloured, 3s. 6d. 

Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, Vol. 30, boards, 4s. 

Crawford’s (Captain) Reminiscences of Naval Officers, 2 
vols., post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

—- (Dr.) God in History, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Delille’s Key to French Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Dennistoun, Dukes of Urbino, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 2 8s. 

De Porquet’s Voyage de six Semaines en France, 12mo, 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

Drummond's (J. C.) Family Prayers, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(sewed, Is. 6d.) 

Drury’s (A. H.) Eastbury, a tale, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Edney and the Governor's Family, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Edwardes’ (Major H.) Year in the Punjab, 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 36s. 

Emily Trevor, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Evans (M.) Annual Commercial Register, 1850, 6s. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, coloured, 4s, 6d. 

Greenwell’s (D.) Stories that Might be True, 12mo, cl., 4s. 

Ghost Stories, illustrated by Phiz, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Guess if You Can, illustrated by Cruikshank, cloth, 6s. 

Harrison's (Archdeacon) Six Sermons on the Church, 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Harris’ Dental Surgery, Svo, cloth, 21s. 

———— Dictionary, 8vo, cloth, 26s. 

Home Pictures, 4to, cloth, 12s. (coloured, 21s.) 

Howitt’s Journal, Vol. 3, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Illustrations to Watts's Lyrics of the Heart, proofs before 
letters, £5 5s., plain proofs, #2 2s. 

Jones’ Mercantile Tables, 4to, boards, 4s. 6d. 

Julius and Stockhardt’s Principles of Chemistry, Svo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

King of the Golden River, illustrated by Doyle, cloth, 6s. 

Kingston’s (W. H. D.) The Ocean Queen, square, cloth, 4s., 
(coloured, 5s.) 

Letts’ Interest Time Tables, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 

Life and Death of Red Riding Hood, 3s, 6d. 

Looker on, Vol. 1, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Loudon’s Young Naturalist, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Major’s Letters on Superstitions, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Martin's Intellectual Primer, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Reading Book, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Mayhew’s Charades, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Napier’s (Sir W. F. P.) Peninsular War, post 8vo, Vol. 1, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners, 3rd edition, 12mo, cl. 2s. 

Nichol’s Planetary System, post Svo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Prochazka's Revelations of Hungary, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Professor’s Wife, from the German, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Pusey’s (E. B.) Letter to Rev. W. U. Richards, 2nd edition, 
with postscript, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Ramsay’s Screw Propeller, royal 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Reeve’s (W.) Essay on Contentment, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Ross’ Leading Cases in Law of Scotland, Vol. 3 royal 8vo, 
cloth, #1 lls. 6d. 

Bhillinglaw’ 's Arctic Discovery, 2nd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 





—_ — 


10s. 6d. 
ete of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 18mo, 


Smith’s Oracles from British Poets, 3s. (gilt, 5s. 6d.) 

Swan’s (W. P.) Voyage of the Prince Albert in search of 
Sir J. Franklin, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Swiss Family Robinson, complete, 1 Vol., 12mo, cl., 4s, 6d. 

Tales from Cat Land, square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

— for my Godson, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 

Whitaker's Clergyman’s Diary, 1851, 3s. (tuck, 5s.) 

Williams’ (Rev. D.) Science Simplified, part 2, 12mo 

winged Th hts, ill ed b J al 

oughts, illustrat: Owen Jones, ro 8vo, 

eal 21 1 £1 Its. Gd. , _— 


Winslow’s (Rew. 0.) Midnight Harmonies, 18mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1850. h.m. s. | 1851. bh. m. 8. 
Dec. 28 . . . 12 1476} Jan. 1. . . 12 3440 
2 2. 2. = 2170) 2. 2 « — 412° 
30. 1. « — 2463} 3. 2 6 — 440° 
31. ww — 3153} 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Index to the Literary Gazette for the present year is 
in preparation, and will be published in a week or two. 





MR. BENTLEY 


WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





% 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, Map, &c. 
A YEAR ON THE 
PUNJAB FRONTIER IN 1848-49. 
By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


(In a few days. 


It. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, 


THE DUCHESS; 
OR, WOMAN’S LOVE AND WOMAN’S HATE. 


[Now ready. 


lt. 

In post 8vo, price 14s, 
MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 

By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 


Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and 


Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of Paris. 


[On Monday. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plates, 

THE GOLDEN HORN; 
AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, AND 
THE HAURAAN. 

By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. 


[On Monday. 


v. 
In post 8vo, 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


SECOND SIKH WAR IN 1848-49. 


With a detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnuggur, 
Chillianwallah, the Passage of the Chenab, &c. 
By A STAFF-OFFICER PRESENT. 


[On Monday. 


VI. 
In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 


Or, A HONEYMOON IN THE EAST IN 1850. 


[On Monday. 


Vil. 


In Monthly Volumes, 8vo, (to be completed in 4 vols.) with 


Portraits, price 10s. 6d. neatly bound, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 


BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Dents Le Marcuant, Bart. 


*,.* The First Volume will be published with the Maga- 


zines on the Ist of January. 


Vil. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 21s., of 


HELEN CHARTERIS; 
OR, SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN A CATHEDRAL TOWN. 


By MRS. WARD, 
Author of ‘‘ Five Years in Kaffirland.” 


1x. 
New and cheaper Edition in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT BELL’S 
WAYSIDE PICTURES 


IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND. 


[Now ready. 


x. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in imperial 8vo, with 
Illustrations, price 8s. 6d., of 


WELLS’ SPANISH ANNUAL. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS FOR PRESENTS, 


EPISOL™S OF ‘ INSECT LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. First Series. 21s. coloured; 16s. plain, 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 


Crown 8vo. Second Series. 21s. coloured ; 16s. plain, 


Ill. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 
Crown 8vo. Third Series. 21s. coloured ; 16s, plain, 
*,* Each Series is complete in itself. 


Iv. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By 


Henry SowERBY. With 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Vv. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAM- 
MALIA. By Apam Wuirtt, F.L.S., Assistant in the 
Zoological Department of the British Museum. With 
16 coloured plates, by B. WATERHOUSE HAwEIns, F.L,S, 
10s. 6d. 

VI. 
POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 


SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the Marine Plants. By 
the Rev. D. Lanpssorovan, A.L.S. Royal l6mo. With 
22 plates of figures, by Fircn. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Vil. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHO- 
LOGY, comprising all the Birds. By P. H. Gosse, 
Author of “ The Ocean.” Royal l6mo, With 20 plates 
of figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Vill. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMO- 
LOGY. By Mania E. Catiow. Royal lémo. With 
16 plates of figures, by WiNG. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


1x. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Acnes CatLtow. Second Edition. Revised by the 
Author. Royal 16mo. With 20 plates of figures. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


x. 
INSTINCT AND REASON. By 


ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 8vo. 18s. coloured. 


xt. 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND; a Treatise on their History, Structure, 
Uses, &c. By the Rev. Dr. BapHam. 21s. coloured. 


XIL. 


THOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE. By 
Dr. ManTELL, F.R.S. Eighth Edition. Square 16mo. 
5s. coloured. 

x1. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 
a History of Forest Trees, Lichens, Mosses, and Ferns. 
Royal l6mo. 20 plates. 10s. 6d. 

XIv. 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. By Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S., and J. C. 
Lyons, Esq. Royal 4to. With 100 coloured plates. 

5 5s. 


xv. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussey. 
coloured plates. £7 12s. 6d. 


OF BRITISH 
Royal ato, With® 


xvi. 


RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. By Dr. J. Darton Hooxes, F.B.5. 
Imperial folio. With 10 coloured plates. 2Is. 


REEVE AND BENHAM, 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
N OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 


the following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have been 
selected for Examination in this University in the year 


1952: viz. ’ i 
For the Matriculation Examination : 
Homer—lIliad, Book XI. 
SaLLust—War with Jugurtha. 


For the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


Heropotus—Book I. ‘ 
Viaci.—Eclogues, and last Six Books of the 7Eneid. 


By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, December, 1850. 





HRISTMAS. HOLIDAYS. — The 

GARDENS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY in 

the Regent’s Park will be OPEN to Visitors, on payment of 

SIXPENCE each, EVERY DAY, except Sunday, from CuRkIsTMAS 

Eve to JANUARY 6th inclusive. The Hippoporamus is ex- 
hibited from 11 to 4 o’clock. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION.—MORNING AND 
EVENING 


Ts WINTER EXHIBITION OF 
WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS and SKETCHES 
in OILS, comprising works by the most eminent living 
Artists, is OPEN from Ten till Taree, and from Srx till 
Eieat. 

Admission, including Catalogue, ls.; Season Ticket, 3s. 


130, Regent Street. J.L.GRUNDY, Manager. 





DIORAMA OF THE GANGES. 


HE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, 


Regent Street, Langham Place, opposite the Poly- 
technic Institution, is now OPEN DAILY, with a Grand 
Moving Diorama, in which the spectator is taken through 
Upper India, from the point at which the Diorama of the 
Overland Route terminates, ing with a plete 
Panorama of the City of Calcutta as seen from the summit 
of the Ochterlony Monument, thence to the Great Seat 
of Idolatry and Superstition, Juggernaut, with the Proces- 
sion of the Cars, the Ganges, the Sacred City of Benares, 
Chunar and Allahabad, the magnificent Palace of Agra, 
and the Taj Mahal. The entire Diorama invented and 
painted by Mr. T. C. Dibdin, from Sketches by J. Fer- 
gusson, Esq. 

To commence daily at 12, 3, and 8 o’clock precisely. 


Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 





Admission, 1s. 





ENDRIE’S PATENT PETRO 


LINE SOAP has realized in practice all the pro- 
mised beneficial effects on excoriations and eruptive affec- 
tions of the cuticle. The ‘“ Cosmetic PETROLINE Soap,” for 
the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable 
demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate 
skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘ PETROLINE 
Saavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying 
the irritation felt in the employment of theordinary alkaline 
compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, 
named “Dispensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate 
cuticular affections of long standing ; and, from experience 
in several public schools, where it has been employed in 
washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient specific 
for, and a complete protection against, the troublesome 
complaint known as ringworm. 


The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is avail- 
able for all classes, and is used with great success in purify- 
ing linen after infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, 
in many cases of typhus and other contagions, be considered 
a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY. 
12 AND 13, TicusoRNE STReeT REGEN?’S QUADRANT. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy, toall who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, They act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach, and 
composure to the nervous system. Sold in Bottles at 
= btn bo > each, by A. WitLoucusy and Co., late 
» G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all 
Medicine Venders.. _ F Read 
Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


MiNG COMPANY OF WALES. 

‘ ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E. 
Secretary. 

Offices, 24, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 





| 1) D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 

Watch and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly 
increased his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet 
the purchases made at this season of the year, most respect- 
fully requests from the public an ii tion of his various 
assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four 
holes,6 gs.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 
and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 


J \g 

OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA AND 

EARTHENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON 

in OXFORD STREET only. The premises are the most 

extensive in London, and contain an ample assortment of 

every description of goods of the first manufacturers. A 

great variety of dinner services at four guineas each, cash. 
—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 








NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS, 


EAL AND SON have erected some 


extensive Warerooms for the purpose of keep- 
ing every description of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will 
include every sort manufactured, from the cheap Stump, 
for servants’ use, to the hand ly or ted tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape 
and pattern; and in wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are 
sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both 
in Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and 
French, and also of Jap d Bedsteads—in fact, to keep 
in Stock every sort of Bedstead that is made. They have 
also a general assortment of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, 
and Dimities, so as to render their Stock complete for the 
Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding. Without at- 
tempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful pur- 
pose, their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same 
principle by which their Bedding Trade has, during the 
last thirty years, been so successfully extended, and the 
goods, whether of a plain and simple pattern, or of a hand- 
somer and more expensive character, are of well-seasoned 
materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. 

Heal and Son’s List of Bedding, containing full particu- 
lars of Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of 
Bedding, sent free by post, on application to their Factory, 
196, (opposite the Chapel), Tottenbam Court Road, London. 


HE KHEESAH; or, INDIAN 
FLESH GLOVE.—This superior article of comfort, 
health, and luxury, comes thus recommended to us, not only 
by the opinion and experience of tropical physicians, but 
through the experience of ages, amongst a people, who, of 
all nations, have paid most attention to maintaining the 
natural functions of the Skin. Mr. Erasmus Witson, in 
his excellent work on the Health and Diseases of the Skin, 
has taken notice of this glove in the following terms:— 

“T have had the opportunity of examining a Flesh Glove, 
that comes recommended to us by the experience of ages, 
and certainly offers advantages superior to any other kind 
of rubber for the Skin in existence. This is the Indian 
Flesh Glove, or Kheesah, a glove, or rather mitten, which 
has been used, from time immemorial, in Hindustan, 
Persia, and throughout the East, and by a race of people, 
both from necessity and luxury, more attentive to the Skin 
than any other upon the face of the globe. The glove was 
introduced into England by Mr. J. RaNaLp Martin, of 
Grosvenor-street, and much labour and expense have been 
employed by Messrs. SAVORY anp MOORE, in having a 
similar glove manufactured in London. Their imitation, 
however, is perfect, both in appearance and properties; and 
it is a subject of much satisfaction to me to be enabled to re- 
commend soadmirable a contrivance for promoting the health 
of the body through the agency of the Skin. The glove is 
made of Goat Hair, the material used in the manufacture 
of the Burrock, or Persian Glove Cloth, of which the ori- 
ginal Kheesah is composed.”—See Wilson on Healthy Skin, 

» 181. 

, The InpIAN FiEesu Gtove will be found suited to the 
most delicate, as well as to the coarsest Skins, simply re- 
quiring, in the latter instance, a little more power in using 
the friction; indeed, so ingeniously is the texture of this 
Glove framed, that the two sides of it are differently con- 
structed, so as to be adapted to different Skins. It thus 
possesses unequalled advantages. 

Sold only at 143, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent- 
street, London. 














Sales by Auction. 





PERiopicaL SALEs FOR 1851 (ESTABLISHED IN 1803) oF Re- 
VERSIONS, LIFE INTERESTS, ANNUITIES, PoLIciEs OF AssU’= 
BANCE, Apvowsons, NExT PRESENTATIONS, RENT CHARGES 
IN LIEU oF TiTHES, Post Onit Bonps, ‘Tontinas, DEBEN- 
TURES, GROUND ReENTs, IMPROVED RENTS, SHARES IN 
Docks, CANALS, MinEs, RAILWAYS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
AND ALL PuBLic UNDERTAKINGS. 


MESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 


SONS respectfully inform the public that nearly 
fifty years’ experience having proved the classification of 
this species of property to be extremely advantageous and 
economical to vendors, and equally satisfactory and con- 
venient to purchasers, the PERIODICAL SALES of RE- 
VERSIONARY INTERESTS, &c., will be continued 
throughout 1851 as follows;— 


January 3 July 4 
February 7 August | 
March 7 September 5 
April 4 October 3 
May 2 November 7 
June 6 December 5 


Particulars may be had at the Auction Mart; and of 
Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 








PERIODICAL SALE: EsTABLISHED 1803.—LONDON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on 

Friday, January 3, at 12, in five lots, FIVE SHARES of 
#100 each, paid in full in the London University College, 
entitling the proprietors to vote at the general meetings, and 
nominate students to the school and foundation, to be 
educated at rates considerably below the ordinary charges, 
such students being eligible as candidates for the degrees 
conferred by the University of London.—Particulars may be 
had of T, Brooksbank, Esq., Devereux chambers, Temple; 
- _ Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, 

oultry. 








ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royat AcaDEMY 
or Municn, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other 
manners of Painting, whose works may be seen in the prin- 
cipal Public Buildings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his 
Patrons, and Architects in particular, that he has consider- 
ably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled to 
undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of 
Private and Public Buildings, in any part of the United 
Kingdom, on the most reasonable Terms, and in any of the 
CLASSICAL, MEDLEVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 


Apply to F. Sane, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London, 





Assurance Companies. 





UNITED KINGDOM 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


8, WATERLOO Piace, Patt MALL, Lonpon; 97, GEorcRe 
Street, EpInBuRGH ; 12, St. VincenT PLACE, GLASGOW; 
4, CoLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 

LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—CuHARLEs GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Cuar.es Downes, Esq. 

H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 

Charles B. Curtis, Esq., William Railton, Esq. 

William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
31st December, 1847, is as follow :— 





Sum added | Sum added 





EREMIE’S SEDATIVE SOLU- 
e TION of OPIUM, and ANTI-SPASMODIC, stands 
highly recommended by the Faculty, both in India and in 
England, as a safe and efficient remedy in all cases re- 
quiring the use of Opium, and especially in EPIDEMIC 
CHOLERA. The peculiar value of this preparation con- 
sists in its freedom from the injurious effects common to 
most other preparations of Opium ; not disturbing the ner- 
vous system, or diminishing the Secretions. On these 
accounts it is used freely by persons who are unable to take 
Opium in any of its more ordinary forms. 

Prepared only by Savony and Moore, Chemists, 143, New 
Bond Street, London. 














- Sum 

Sum Time “seg os 

a 4 to Policy in| to Policyin| payable at 
Assured. Assured. 841. 1848. Death. 
' 

£ | £ a.d. £ed. £ es. 4. 
5000 =| 13 yrs.10mo.| 638 6 8 78710 © 6470 16 8 
5000 =| lyear ee ee 11210 0] 511210 0 
1000 2) 100 0 0] 15710 Of} 125710 0 
1000 pes ary 157 10 0 1157 10 0 
1000 oe oe 2210 0 1022 10 0 
500 50 0 0 7815 0 628 15 0 
500 oe ee 45 0 0 5445 0 0 
500 | 11 5 0} 511 6 O 











The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No, 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 
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BRITANNIA 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. IX. 





Advantages of this Institution. 





HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 


Persons assured according to these rates are allowed 
credit (without security) for half the amount of the first 
seven Annual Premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
rate of Five per Cent. per Annum, with the option of paying 
off the Principal at any time, or having the amount deducted 
from the sum assured when the Policy becomes a claim. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 


Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100, for 
the Whole Term of Life. 








Age Half premium for | Whole premium 
. seven years. after seven years. 
#8. d. #2 s. d. 
30 2 ¢ 23 6 
40 19 2 218 4 
50 22 6 450 
60 3 6 8 6123 4 














E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as 
to the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon 
application to the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 
1, Princes Street, Bank. 


THE UNIVERSAL 


EMIGRATION & COLONIZATION COMPANY. 


EMBRACING THE PRINCIPLE OF FREEHOLD 
ASSURANCE, 
CapPiTat £50,000, in 10,000 Suares or £5 EACH. 
With power to increase to £250,000, and to further augment 
it to O:1e Million if sanctioned by the Shareholders. 


£2 per share to be paid upon allotment. No further call 
without the sanction of a General Meeting of Shareholders. 
TRUSTEES. 
G. Stone, Esq., (of Messrs. Martin, Stone and Martin), 
Lombard Street. 
David Hoffman, Esq., LL.D., Conduit Strect, Hanover 
Square. 
G. Hall Lawrence, Esq., (of Messrs. C. Lawrence and Son), 
Liverpool. 
Melvil Wilson, Esq., Bruton Street, Berkeley Square. 
DIRECTORS. 
T. A. Attree, Esq., 44, Eaton Place, Belgrave Square. 
George Bailey, Esq., 2, Cowper’s Court, Cornhill, 
Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., 22, Thurloe Square. 
Lieut.-Col. A. Howard, 21, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 
Henry Kirk, Esq., 15, St. James’s Square. 
E. Lankester, Esq., M.D., 22, Old Burlington Street. 


Superintendents of Departments. 
William Prinsep, Esq. Robert C. Gist, Esq. 


FREEHOLD ASSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Physician—E. Lankester, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., 22, 
Old Burlington Street. 
Actuary—William Bridges, Esq., 38, Throgmorton Street. 
American Counsel—David Hoffman, Esq., LL.D. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maltby and Robinson, 7, Bank Buildings. 
Secretary—W. St. Clair Trotter, Esq. 





The PRIMARY OBJECT of this Company is the promotion of 
Emigration and Colonization upon a more practical and 
comprehensive system than has been hitherto attempted, 
and the leading features by which it is proposed to effect 
this, are :— 
lst.—The Purchase by the Company of large Tracts of 

Land in the British Colonies and the United States, their 

subdivision and settlement, and sale with immediate abso- 





GLOBE INSURANCE, 
PALL-MALL AND CORNHILL, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 


Epwarp Gotpsm1D, Esq., Chairman. 
WititamM Tire, Esq., F.R.S., Deputy-Chairman, 
GeEorGE Carr GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq. Sheftield Neave, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 


William Dent, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq., 
James W. Freshfield, Esq., M.P. 

Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 


F.R.S. 

Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart., 
F.R.S. Wm. Thompson, Esq., Ald., 
M.P 


Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 
John Hodgson, Esq. 
Richard Lambert Jones, 
Esq. 
Robert Locke, Esq. 
ESTABLISHED 1803, 

FOR FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, AND 
ANNUITIES, AND THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS 
AND LIFE CONTINGENCIES, 

CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whole paid up andinvested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premtums received. 


Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint 
Lives, and on the contingency of one life surviving another. 


Insurances for short or limited periods may be effected at 
reduced rates, and with the least practicable delay, 


Fire Policies due at Christmas must be paid on or before 
the 8th of January. 


(By Order of the Board) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


Henry J . Wheeler, Esq. 
Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Benjamin G,. Windus, Esq. 








CITY OF LONDON 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G,J. FARRANCE, Esq., F.I.A. 


Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLI- 
CIES, &c., may be obtained from 


E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 





lute p upon most advantageous terms to the Emi- 
grant Purchaser; a perfectly sound title to which Lands 
the Company undertake to guarantee. 

2nd.—The Sale of the fee simple of such Lands to the Emi- 
grant, who will be allowed to complete the purchase 
thereof by periodical payments during terms varying 
from 3 to 10 years. 

3rd.—The grant of Leases of Lands to fixed Rents, payable 
annually during the life of the grantee, which leases may 
be converted into freehold at any future period. 

4th.—The Establishment of a genera! Agency for Emi- 
grants in London, and all provincial Towns, where the 
best information with regard to procuring personal and 
general supplies of every description may be obtained, in- 
cluding agricultural and all other implements; where 
passages may be engaged by the best ships, and informa- 
tion given on every subject connected with the British 
Colonies and United States. 

5th.—The encouragement of local associations for the pur- 
pose of collecting a fund, by small weekly payments, for 
emigration among the industrial classes. 

6th.—The protection of the poorer classes of Emigrants 
from the system of plunder and imposition to which their 
helpless condition has hitherto subjected them. 

‘W. ST. CLAIR TROTTER, Secretary. 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES,) 
CORNHILL AND BAKER STREET, LONDON; COLLEGE 
GREEN, DUBLIN; anp ESPLANADE, HAMBURGH. 
INSTITUTED, a.pD. 1714. 


WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


The Rates on LIFE INSURANCES for short terms are 

iderably reduced. Insurances may also be effected, 

without profits, at reduced Premiums as well as by payments 
of only two-thirds thereof. 

The Scale for middle and advanced Ages is especially 
favourable to the public. 

By the Septennial BONUS of 1848, ADDITIONS have 
been made to Profit Policies (effected in Great Britain) 
averaging £65 per cent. between the ages of 20 and 25; 
£57 per cent. between the ages of 25 and 30; £52 per cent. 
between the ages of 30 and 35; and £47 per cent. between 
the ages of 35 and 40, on the respective amounts of premium 
paid in that period. 

Policies effected at the present time will participate in 
the next BONUS. 

*,* The fees for Medical Certificates are paid when 


required. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


FIRE INSURANCES at the usual Rates, and PROFITS 
returned on Policies taken out for Seven Years by prompt 
payment, 











Publications, 





Now ready, post 8vo, price 6s, 


HYSIOLOGY OF HUMAN 
NATURE; being an investigation of the Moral and 
Physical Condition of Man in his relation to the Inspired 
Word of God. Dedicated to the Rey. Dr. Cumming B 
Rosert Cross, M.D. : 


London: Artnur HALL, Virtve, and Co., 
25, Paternoster Row. 





PRESENT TIME 
In 8yo, price 5s. 6d. 


RIVILEGES, DUTIES, & PERILS 

in the ENGLISH BRANCH of the CHURCH of 

CHRIST, at the Present Time: SIX SERMONS, preached 

in Canterbury Cathedral, in September and October, 1859 

By Bensamin Harrison, M.A., Archdeacon of Maidstone, 
and Canon of Canterbury. 


RivineTons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 


ARCHDEACON HARRISON’S SERMONS ON THE 
8s. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. TWELVE WARBURTONIAN LECTURES 
on the PROPHECIES of DANIEL and St. JOHN. 12s, 


2. HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the TRUE 
INTERPRETATION of the RUBRICS. 10s. 64. 





FOR PRESENTATIONS. 
AGSTER’S NEW BLANK-PAGED 


BIBLE, for Manuscript Criticisms, Reflections, 
Notes, Registration of Sermons, &c. 
An edition of the Scriptures elegantly printed upon 
writing-paper, with the alternate pages left blank, and 
neatly ruled with blue lines ; with Index, &c. 


In flexible Turkey Morocco, plain, 35s. ; cloth, 25s, 


BAGSTER’S POCKET and LARGE-PRINT 
POLYGLOT ENGLISH BIBLES, with the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Psalms, and Paraphrases, Index of Scripture 
Subjects, Concordance, Apocrypha, Greek New Testament 
interleaved, &c., in great variety of combination, and in 
every style of really durable binding, with silver and other 
mountings, cases, covers, &c. &c. 

Catalogues of English and Foreign Bibles, Lexicons, 
Grammars, and Biblical Works, in various languages, may 
be obtained gratis, by post free. 


London: SamMveEt Bacster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, 





This day, in foolscap quarto, cloth, price 10s. 6d., and in 
monthly parts, ls.each; dedicated, by special permission, 
to the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 

NEW 


HE CHRONOLOGICAL 
TESTAMENT, in which the Text of the AUTHO- 
RISED VERSION is newly divided into Paragraphs and 
Sections, with the Dates and Places of Transactions 
marked, the Marginal Renderings of the Translators, many 
Illustrative Parallel Passages printed at length, brief Intro- 
ductions to each Book, and a running Analysis of the 
Epistles. 
Rosert B. BLackapeR, 13, Paternoster Row, and sold by 
SAMUEL BaGsTeER and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES of the “ ECLECTIC 


LX REVIEW” will be commenced on January 1, 1851, 
under the joint editorship of Dr. THOMAS PRICE and the 
Rev. Dr. STOWELL. The price of the Review will be 
reduced from Two Shillings and Sixpence to 


One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE SIZE WILL BE UNDIMINISHED. 


The January number contains:— 

. SAMUEL Taytor CoLeRIpGE—His PxtLosoray AND 
THEOLOGY. 

2. Lays or THE KIRK AND COVENANT. 

3. Putrit Expostrion.—Dr. Jo#n Brown's ILLvstTBa- 

TIONS. 

4, WANDERING TRIBES OF CENTRAL ASIA. 

5. Knox’s GAME Birps AND WILD FowL. 

6 

7 

8 


_ 


. Tue Assoc1aTED LABouR MovEMENT. 
. ALTON Locke, TAILOR AND Poet. 
. THE PAPAL CONTROVERSY. 

Review of the Month, &c. &c. 


No pains will be spared to render the New Series of this 
journal worthy of the great names associated with its 4 
history, and the yet greater principles with which ° 
identified. The best literary aid has been secured. ™? 
deterioration of quality will result from the reduction of, price. 
What the Review has been in principle, it will continue to 
be, but as a literary organ, its contents will be more 
of a higher order, and of more general interest. 


London: Warp & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 
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OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY | NEW TALE sy tue AUTHOR or “MARY BARTON.” Just published, 
C MAGAZINE. Edited by W. Harrison Ains- HRISTMAS PRESENTS AND 
worTH, Esq. NEW-YEAR GIFTS.—A Series of Sixteen inter- 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. NO. CCCLXI. 

L Memoir of the late Sir Robert Peel. By the Very Rev. 
William Cockburn, D.D., Dean of York. Chapters vI., vIt., 
Wil. IX., X., XI, and xu.—II. Bishop Tomline and the 
foiled Hare.—III. The Russians in Wallachia.—IV. The 
Voices of Night. By J. E. Carpenter.—V. A Gallant 
Appeal to the Ladies. By Mr. Jolly Green.—VI. Poems on 
sTour. By John Oxenford.—VII. Tregagle. By Father 
Poodles, P.P.—VIII. Tasso.—IX. Don John of Austria and 
the Duke of Guise at Naples.—X. The Spectre Haunted. 
—XI. Alaric Watts’s Lyrics of the Heart.—XII. Encroach- 
ments of the Roman Church.—XIII. The Norman Den- 
tist. By Dudley Costello.—XIV. Soapey Sponge’s Sport- 


ing Tour. 
' CuapMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





With a Portrait of Dr. LAyanrp, and with other Illustrations, 
The January Number, price Half-a-crown, of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Wit ConTAin: 
New YEAR’s Day. 
ScLENCE versus SENTIMENT. 
CurtostTiEs OF EccentTRIC BroGRAPHY. 
F.S.A., with Illustrations. 
Maprenta; on, TRUTHS AND TALES OF SPANISH LIFE. 
By H. Drummond Wolff. 
ZooLocicaAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 
A QUARREL BY Post. 
ATovuk THROUGH THE GIANT MOUNTAINS IN THE AUTUMN 
or 1850. 
Tae Lapper OF Gotp. By Robert Bell. 
AVisit To A veRY Great Man. By Horace Mayhew. 
New Year’s Hymn. 
ATnir FRoM BAYONNE ACROSS THE FRENCH FRONTIER TO 
FUENTERRABIA. 
Mewors or Dr. LAYARD. With a Portrait. 
Tar RAILWAY MANIA. 
Tae Monocvtvs. 
Tue Press 1n 1850. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. NO, CVIII. 


I. The Apparition. By Joseph Anthony, jun.—II. 
Christmas, By Mrs. Edward Thomas.—IIT. Looking Back. 
By E. P. Rowsell.—IV. To the Child of a Poetess. By 
Caroline de Crespigny.—V. Recollections of a Curate’s 
Life. Part I—VI. Jack Dory, the Free-Trader. By 
W. H. G. Kingston, Esq.—VII. The Rose Queen. By the 
Rey. James Bandinel.—VIIT. St. Veronica; or, the Ordeal 
oo =. The Confederates.— X. The Lancashire 

itches. 


By F. W. Fairholt, 


No. 2. Bears. 





CHAPMAN and HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE ARCHITECT Incorporated with 
the CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. Established in 1837. A Weekly Illustrated 
Journal, price 4d., stamped, 5d., for architects, civil, me- 
chanical, and military engineers, builders, patentees, and 
all scientific men. Members of the profession who are de- 
sirous of keeping up their acquaintance with the latest prac- 
tice, and with the progress of their art, will find that this 
periodical is particularly directed to give them the required 
information, whether as a matter of the latest intelligence, 
orfor the purposes of after-reference. Although it does 
hot profess to devote itself specially to amateurs, yet from 
the very fact of its practical character, its pages will be 
found the most acceptable to the numerous classes of clergy- 
men, country gentlemen, proprietors of house property, and 
others who now willingly take such an active interest in 
architectural, i ing, and archzological pursuits. 


No. 163 contains two page engravings of the Iron Church 
at Bowling—Polychromatic Decoration in Italy—Remarks 
onthe late Sewer Accident in Scotland Yard—Govern- 
Ment Management and Mismanagement — Engineering 
Works of the late Mr. Rennic—New System of Rudimen- 
tary Drawing—Society of Antiquaries—Bury Archeological 
Institute—Liverpool Architectural Society—Monthly List 
of New Patents—Reviews, Notes of the Week, &c. &c. 


Orrices, 194, Strand, and 10, Fludyer Street, Parliament 
Street. 











On the Ist January, price 5s., No. XX XV. of 


‘THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
R HOMCZOPATHY. Edited by Drs. Dryspaze, 
USSELL, and DupGEon. (Published quarterly.) 
PaincrpaL Contents.—The Theory of Homeopathy. 
- MADDEN on Uterine Disease. On Pneumonia, by the 
Eprrors. 
pital. Report of the Hahnemann Hospital. 
and the Poor Law Board, &c. 
P In order to avoid the rejection of much important matter, 
he Editors have been obliged to increase considerably the 
size of the anal, and consequently, to raise the price 


Mr. HoLLanD 


Report of the Manchester Homeopathic Hos- 


Just published, in feap. 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 
THE MOORLAND COTTAGE. 
A TALE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY BARTON.” 

With illustrations by Birket Foster. 


“The author of ‘Mary Barton’ may well put in a claim 
to obtain audience at Christmas. Her clients have been 
the oppressed and poor, and her most persuasive advocacy 
the uncompromising truth. The beauty of her writing is its 
straightforward sincerity. Language fiows from her with- 
out effort, manifestly without pretence or affectation.”— 
Examiner. 

** The ‘ Moorland Cottage,’ like ‘ Mary Barton,’ is a tale 
of passion and feeling, developed among what may be called 
every-day people; but, unlike ‘Mary Barton,’ it is not a 
tale of class-sufferings and class-interests. It is merely a 
story intended to soften the heart and sweeten the charities 
at Christmas-time, by the agency of pity and sympathy. 
The idea is simple, but the execution is of no common 
order. The characters are nicely marked.”—Atheneaum. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS IN SONNETS, 
WITH A TEXT ON THE NEW YEAR, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND, M.A., 

Of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. ‘ 
London: CuapMAn and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





PERIODICALS FOR JANUARY. 


PENNY MAPS. Part 6. Containing 


Four Maps of Germany and Switzerland, in a Wrapper. 
Price 4}d. plain, or 84d. coloured. 


THE DALTONS; or, Three Roads in 


Life. By Cuartes Lever. No. 9. Price Is. Illustrated 
by Puiz. 


THE BARONIAL HALLS. No. 10. 


Price 2s. 6d. Re-issue in super-royal 4to. 


THE JOURNAL of DESIGN and 
MANUFACTURES. No. 23. Price ls. With fabric 
patterns and illustrations. . 


WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER 
LYTTON, Bart. Cheap Edition. Part 42. Price 7d. 
(Night and Morning, Part 3.) 

BECK’S FLORIST and GARDEN 
MISCELLANY. No. 37. Price Ils. With a coloured 


illustration and woodcuts. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


No. 361. Price 3s. 6d. Edited by W. Harrison Atrns- 
WORTH, Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S 
No. 108.. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: CaapMAN and HALtt, 193, Piccadilly. 


MAGAZINE. | 





This day is published in 8vo, with a Portrait, 12s. 6d. 
A MEMOIR OF 


esting Designs, illustrating TEARS, by Miss Jess1zr Mac- 
LEOD, with descriptive Poems. 

There is a fountain in the human heart 

Whenre every feeling of our nature flows; 

Ofttimes the waters fail as years depart, 

Yet leave the source where once their brightness rose; 
Thus all our joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 

O’erfiow the swelling breast, and find relief in Tears. 


Elegantly bound, price £1 ils. 6d. The Borders embel+ 
lished with gold, and extra bound in morocco, #2 2s, 


By Miss Girarp, beautifully coloured as the originals, 
FLOWERS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
FLOWERS OF MILTON. 

Price per Volume, 26s. cloth; bound in morocco, 42s. 


London: ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand. 





THE WORKS OF PASCAL. By Grorce Pearce, Ese, 
In 3 Vols., post 8vo, gilt lettered, price 8s. 6d. each. 


THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 
With Memoir, Notes, and Appendix. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. With 
Introduction and Notes. 
THE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. With Introduction, 
Notes, &c.—The 3 Vols. uniform, £1 5s. 6d. 


London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


N EXAMINATION of the CLAIM 

of ghe PAPAL SUPREMACY on the FAITH of 

CHRISTIANS, by reason, and by the principles of the 

CHURCH of CHRIST, acknowledged in all times: in which 

it is demonstrated to be an unwarrantable and anti-Christian 
assumption. 

“ Whosoever calls himself Universal Bishop is proud, 
profane, abominable, wicked, blasphemous, and the fore- 
runner of Anti-Christ.”— Gregory the Great, Bishop of 
Rome, 600 years after Christ. 

London: Hoviston and STONEMAN, Paternoster Row. 

Manchester: J. T. Parkes, Market Street. 





[RE BUILDING IN HYDE-PARK. 

—ENLARGEMENT of the BUILDER.—The First 
Number of the BUILDER, for the New Year, PERMA- 
NENTLY ENLARGED to twenty-four pages, price only 
4d., or stamped for post 5d., will contain a fine View and 
Plan of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, restored; with the usual 
amount of disquisition and news interesting to all classes ; 
and to every purchaser will be presented a large-sized 
beautiful view of the interior of the Great Exhibition 
Building, a good opportunity for new subscribers.—Order of 
any bookseller. 

Orrice, 1, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, royal 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


DICTIONNAIRE de tous les 


E 
| # VERBES, entitrement Conjugués; or, all the 





JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, 


WITH SKETCHES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, ESQ., A.B. 


Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
WituiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


One of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the | 


French Verbs, regular and irregular, Alphabetically ar- 
ranged and ready conjugated, on the authority of the 
French Academy, &c., upona Plan entirely original, simple, 
and expeditious. By M. A. Tursauptn, (of the Royal Col- 
| lege of Bourges,) French Master of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Ipswich. 

London: Simpk1n, MARSHALL, and Co, 














London: SamveL HicHLeY, 32, Fleet Street. , 


DICKINSON, BROTHERS, 


NEW CHRISTMAS WORK. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
BY A LADY. 
Elegantly Eluminated. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


On’ SATURDAY NEXT, Jan. 4th, 1851, an important change will be made in the Price, Contents, and 


Conduct of THE Lrrerary ‘GaZzeTTeE. x 


In accordance with the general demand for a sound critical review of New Pustications, at a price that comes, 








within the reach of all well-informed classes, this old-established Journal will in future be devoted exclusively to” 
Lirerature, ‘and ‘sold. at'Threepence. It will not be reduced in size, but will continue a sheet of sixteen, au 


when rendered necessary by Advertisements, of twenty-four, quarto pages. 


‘In'1817, when Tue Literary Gazerre was established, it embraced the whole circle of Literature, Science, and” 
Art, including Music and the Drama, and was sold at a Shilling. As readers and competition increased, the price was 
reduced to Ninepence, then to Fourpence. The spread of education and the desire. of being informed of what is 
going on in the world of letters has so increased among those who were never contemplated as readers of a literary 
periodical, that the present alteration has been determined upon under a conviction that the additional number of 


readers will more than compensate for the difference in price. 


The same reasons which have led to a reduction in the price of Taz Literary Gazerre, have induced an 
alteration of its Contents. Literature, Science, Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, can no longer be treated efficiently + 
within the compass of a weekly Journal. Science and Art have each their separate Journals; and Music and the 
Drama are fully reported in the Newspapers. Instead of treating superficially of all these departments, the Conductors: 
of Tue Lrrerary Gazerre have resolved to devote their energies to one and the most comprehensive—LiTERAaTURB} 
and that the public may be early informed of the character and contents of New Publications, it is intended to give brief 


notices or ALL Wonks as they come out, returning to such of them for review as may seem eligible for the purpose. 


All New English Books of interest, and occasionally Foreign Works, will be entrusted for review to the first writers 
of the day, and no department of literature will be unrepresented. Books of Philosophy, Classics, History, Biography, 
Archeology, Travels, Poetry, Plays, Works of Fiction, &c., will be reviewed by the highest authorities on the respective’ 


subjects; and the progress of Natural and Physical Science will be ably shown in the reviews of Scientific Books and 
Memoirs. 





THE Loraniny Gazerre will-be published svery Sarorpay Mornine at 5 a.M., in time for despatch by the Morning Mails, and 
‘Teissued i in Monthly Parts. Subscribers remitting in advance eee 8s. 8d.; or yearly, 17s. 4d.), a have their copies forwarded: 
‘to'their address in any part of the United Kingdom by Post. 


a Tue Lirzrary Gazette may be procured at 'Threepence of all Sichitinen and Newsvendors in London, and of the principal 
Booksellers throughout the Country. _ 





onmian and Advertisements received by Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM, &, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
where, after the ist January 1851, The Literary Gazette will be published. 
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:. Painted by Tuomas CuHoaTE Savitt, at his Printing-office, No. 4,°"Chandos Street, in the Parish of Saint 1°aul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex; Surety 
published ‘by beds Danrx1 ‘Grany, of No. 179, Albany Road, Camberwell, in the County of — at the Li! TERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 3, Tavistock 
Covent (Garden > » December 2, 1850. , . . 
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